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THE MISSION OF 
ST. CATHERINE 


by MarrTIN S. GILLET, O.P. 


Translated by 
Sister M. Thomas Lopez, O.P. 


$3.95 





This is not a biography of St. Catherine of Siena; it is a profound evalys. 
tion of her Dominican vocation, her spiritual doctrine, and her unusyg| 
apostolate. By a judicious selection of passages from her Dialogue and he 
letters, the author has portrayed with remarkable clarity both her interior 
life and her remarkable apostolate. 


St. Catherine lives again in this book and her strong personality will not 
fail to make a profound impact on the reader. Like her sister-saint, Teresa 
of Avila, she confounds the wise of this world by using her feminine gifts 
to conquer the strong. 

















HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


VOLUME Vil 
Period of the French 
Revolution, 1775-1823 


Translated by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 


by FERNAND MOourRRET, S.S. 


$9.75 


“...can be highly recommended as sound, orthodox, and interesting church 
history. The mechanical format richly deserves a word of praise. The type 
is sufficiently large, the spacing ample. Relaxation while reading Father 
Thompson’s smooth translation is possible. An exhaustive index makes for 
easy reference.”—Catholic Historical Review 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
Volumes I through VI—$7.50 each. 
15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., PUBLISHERS 
























$3.95 at all bookstores 











A Magnificent story of the Crucifixion and of a young centurion 
re-born in the very shadow of the Cross 


LOUIS DE WOHL 








by 


Other novels by 
LOUIS DE WOHL 


Based on the lives of 
great saints, these 
novels were initiated 
at the suggestion of 
His, Holiness Pius XII. 


The Golden Thread 


The Spear 





Philadelphia 


Only Louis de Wohl could have written this 
brilliant, panoramic novel of imperial Rome 
and turbulent Jerusalem. Seldom before in 
any novel have Biblical times and characters 
seemed so vivid. The story concerns an em- 
bittered young centurion stationed in Jeru- 
salem and his part in the three - cornered 
struggle of the pouty caste, the hot-heads 
clamoring for liberation from Rome and 
Rome itself, in the person of Pontius Pilate. 
Gradually this struggle centers on the figure 
of the Messiah and mounts to a truly awe- 
some climax. 











(St. Ignatius Loyola) 
$3.00 

Set All Afire 

(St. Francis Xavier) 
$3.00 

The Quiet Light 

(St. Thomas Aquinas) 
$3.00 


The Restless Flame 
(St. Augustine) $3.50 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 
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omas Merton’s 


new major book 





NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 


“My own reflections on certain aspects of the spir- 
itual life” is Thomas Merton’s description of his 
new book. Without a life of the spirit, Father Mer- 
ton explains, existence becomes unsubstantial and 
illusory. It is the life of the spirit which puts us 
in fullest contact with reality—not as we imag- 
ine it, but as it really is. Since every human being, 
as part of mankind, belongs to the mystical body 
whose central reality is “God’s love living and act- 
ing in all beings,” no man is entirely alone. Thus 
the book’s title, taken from John Donne’s famous 
passage. $3.95 


At all booksellers 





Winner of the 
Christopher Award 


THE THIRD 
REVOLUTION 


By Karl Stern 


“Occasionally a book appears which may 
well mark the beginning of an era; and 
this volume is such a book . . . a wonder- 
ful step toward the integration of the 
science of man.”—-FRANCIS J. BRACE- 
LAND, M.D., America 


“This book is, to my mind, the best yet 
written in English on psychiatry and re- 
ligion from a Catholic viewpoint. It is 
extraordinarily rich . . . should be con- * 
sidered a giant step toward the construc- 
tion of the bridge which finally must con- 
nect Catholic thought with modern psy- 
chology.",—-REV. EDWARD H. FLAN- 
NERY $4.00 


THE MANNER 
IS ORDINARY 


By John LaFarge 


The autobiography of a dedicated man in 
whose Order (the Society of Jesus) “the 
manner is ordinary.” 


“Into his life were woven the threads 
of American history, art and letters. ... 
Henry James was a close family friend. 
Edith Wharton he knew as a boy... . 
There are splendid paragraphs on many 
topics, race relations, liturgy, music, his- 
tory, communism and the love of God. 

. Were one to choose a word to char- 
acterize Father LaFarge’s writing, it 
might be serenity, contagious serenity.” 
—JOSEPH M. EGAN, Catholic Book 
Club News $4.75 


THE EASTER 
BOOK 


By Francis X. Weiser 


Father Weiser tells the story of Easter 
through the centuries and in many lands, 
tracing the history of its liturgy and the 
growth of its pageantry and customs. 
Such well-known traditions as decorating 
eggs, the Easter bunny, hot cross buns— 
these and many more—are explored and 
explained. Here, too, are the hymns and 
carols, some with music, sung around the 
world. 


“Like the author’s best-selling The 
Christmas Book, it will take its place as 
an informed and informing addition to 
our knowledge about the great festival 
of the Christian Church.”—Boston Her- 
ald. Illustrated by Robert ee 





HARCOURT. BRACE AND COMPANY New York 17, N. Y. 



















RE-FUEL YOUR 
LENTEN FERVOR... 


FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


Are you getting the most from your 
Missal? You need this interpretation 
of the Proper of the Mass and ex- 
planation of the framework of the 
Liturgical year. 416 pp., $3.00 


COMMON MYSTIC PRAYER 
Gabriel Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap. 


Simple, practical, helpful exposition 
of the practice of interior prayer. 
136 pp., $1.50 


UNDER ANGEL WINGS 


Translated from the Portuguese 
by Conall O’Leary, O.F.M. 


The autobiography, written under 
obedience, of a spiritually gifted Bra- 
zilian nun who, from earliest child- 
hood, was consciously aware of the 
protection and inspiration of her 
Guardian Angel. 5 illustrations. 

232 pp., $2.00 


VOCATIONAL REPLIES 
Jude Senieur, O.F.M.Cap. 
Practical, constructive, discussions of 
recurring questions on vocations. For 
pastors, confessors vocational or nov- 
ice directors. Indexed. 

238 pp., paper, $1.75 


WHEN THE VEIL IS RENT 
Most Rev. Francis Clement Kelly 


Dramatic, imaginative account of 

after-death realizations of a soul just 

barely qualified for heaven. 
Illustrated. 200 pp., $1.75 


Order from your bookstore 
or from Dept. 4-2179 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





FOR LESS LEANING 


Editor: BOT has been a source of informa- 
tion, enjoyment, amazement and irritation for 
a number of years so that I am continually 
torn between the desire to pass on my copies 
to others and the need to keep them for per- 
sonal reference. 

I do very much like the idea of giving 
Catholics an evaluation of current books that 
seem to catch the public eye because if those 
who are trained in that line do not point out 
the “why nots” your Catholic reader is often 
left at sea and relies on popular opinion. That 
is the reason that I made sure that BOT was 
put in our Public Library where it has been 
used in their buying department as a guide 
for Catholic books. If I ever get the price of 
another subscription I will get you to send 
them one for their reading room . . . 

And do keep a weather eye on your re- 
viewers—in the main they are above average 
and have a knowledge as well as an opinion 
in the field of the books reviewed—but occa- 
sionally they lean over so far to be charitable 
that they say “jus Nuttin.” 

Ceca L. Hines 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IRELAND AND THE ABBEY 


Editor: We're “going back where we have 
never been” (John McNulty, The New York- 
er magazine, several years ago) come spring— 
and so it was with a great deal of interest we 
read Alice Curtayn’s “Letter from Ireland”— 
the Abbey Theatre and Dr. Lennox Robinson 
(March, Books on Trial]... 

Joun AND Marcaret O'KEEFE 

Chicago, Illinois 


TV OR NOT TV 


Editor: “Stop Pushing” is the first thing I 
feast upon when BOT arrives, and March’s 
column is stuck in my craw. I’d be a dirty 
bird if I didn’t answer it because I’m one of 


‘them there morons who likes television and 


all the other modern inventions. . . . 

The human being who wastes time, talent, 
and God’s gifts will be found in every genera- 
tion. But when he sat on the porch and whit- 
tled, you didn’t blame the invention of the 
knife. 

Gutenberg’s contemporaries quite possibly 
bemoaned the fact that his invention and the 
subsequent availability of printed matter 
would consume time theretofore well spent at 
physical labor. But now in considering the 
subject we look at education, literature, worth- 
while humor, etc., not judging the merits of 
books by the Mickey Spillanes or the True 
Romance magazines. Neither then should tele- 
vision be judged by its Pinky Lees or Jackie 
Gleasons. 

Nor should the mechanized kitchens be 
condemned for turning some women into lazy 
idlers. These same kitchens have provided 
time for wives and mothers to devote them- 
selves more to their families, neighbors, 
churches, and communities. The same power- 
ful automobile driven wildly by an_ idiot 
serves to get the priest and the doctor to those 
who need them quickly. 





ee 


I should write now to Ralph Edwards anj 
suggest that he do “This Is Herr Life” but [4 
rather relax and watch television. In fact, if] 
don’t hurry and tune in right now [’l] never 
know if Captain Asteroid wrests the beautify] 
Princess Lola from the clutches of that evil 
Martian, Dr. Curculio. 

Berry SHEAHAN 
Bloomington, Illinois 





Editor: Dan Herr has done it again! | really 
enjoyed “Stop Pushing” in the March js 
sue.... 

S.M.A. 

Kansas City, Kansas 


Editor: So Dan Herr is moaning that this 
U.S. of A. is going to the dogs! Well, I can. 
not help agree with him that I do not care 
for 95 per cent of the television shows, and 
that I do not care for being a mere spectator 
most of the time. But pining for the good old 
days merely shows age and a mental read- 
ness to slow down... . 

The broad, sweeping statements he makes 
demonstrate a mental laziness which no self- 
respecting reporter would allow himself to 
fall into. 

Wake up, Dan, and get off that pedestal of 
the ex cathedra pronouncement you hate » 
dearly. 

Jor Ryan 
Dayton, Ohio 


VOLTAIRE AS HISTORIAN 


Editor: I read with interest and pleasure Ed- 
ward Gargan’s splendid, clearcut and accurate 
essay “The Meaning of Toynbee’s History’ 
in your March issue. But in that article he 
lists Voltaire as one of the universal historians 
before Toynbee. Voltaire wrote over fifty 
books, none of which are read at the present 
time, outside of Candide, and that book is not 
usually classified as history. No intelligent 
person who has made a study of Voltaire’ 
life and writings has ever accused him of 
being either a philosopher or a historian. The 
Encyclopedia Brittanica says this of his his 
torical writings: “His defects are an almost 
total absence of any comprehension . . . of 
the philosophy of history, the constant pres 
ence of gross prejudice, frequent inaccuracy 
of detail and above all, a complete incapacity 
to look at anything except from the narrow 
standpoint of a half-pessimist . . . His great 
fault was an inveterate superficiality.” 
Let Professor Gargan state what book e& 
tablished Voltaire as a historian to be listed 
with Burckhardt, Hegel, Vico, etc. Voltaire 
should never be mentioned with Thucydides 
and Herodotus—with Aristophanes perhaps, 
but never with a philosopher or historian. 
Outside of the reference to Voltaire, the 
Gargan article was excellent, as are most of 
BOT reviews. 
Z. L. Becin 
Marshall, Minn. 


Editor: Drawing only upon the books on my 
desk and without consulting the periodical lit 
erature, I would call attention to the follow 
ing discussions of Voltaire as an_historiat, 
whose Essai sur Les Moeurs et L’Esprit des 
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The WAY of the CROSS 


Written and Illustrated 
by Caryll Houselander 


Reading this made us sad all over again that the 
author had died: the writing is so fresh, the ideas so 
new. We think it will prove one of her most popular 
books. It is specially recommended for reading in 
Holy Week. $2.75 


NEGLECTED SAINTS 
by E. I. Watkin 
Let Mr. Watkin introduce you to some little-known 


saints: you will enjoy increasing your acquaintance in 
heaven in his company. $3.50 


The IMAGE of GOD in SEX 
by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. — 


Sex as the divided reflection at our level of the fruit- 
fulness God has in unity. That this is traditional Cath- 
olic teaching may come as a surprise, but definitely 
a pleasant one. $1.75 


SPRING AT 


SHEED & WARD 


A RETREAT for LAY PEOPLE 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Complete reading for a private retreat, but also ex- 
cellent for spiritual reading at home. As pleasantly 
informal as THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION, but writ- 
ten for grown-ups. Meditations for two Holy Hours 
are included. $3.00 


TENDERS of the FLOCK 
by Leo Trese 
A new book for priests on the same lines as the au- 
thor’s VESSEL OF CLAY and A MAN APPROVED. 
As his fellow clergy (and a good many of the laity) 


know, no one can write this sort of book quite so 
appealingly or effectively as Father Trese. $2.50 


READING for CATHOLIC PARENTS 
by F. J. Sheed 


A guide for parents who want to supplement their 
children’s religious education, and who would like 
some help in choosing books for themselves and their 
children. -$.50 





NEW WORLD CHESTERTON 


This is the title of a series of reprints of books by Chesterton which have been unobtainable for some time. The first 
two will be THE FLYING INN ($3.50), the most amusing of his novels and one which contains some of his most 
enchanting verse, and ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ($2.50), one of the best of the literary biographies. These 
both come out on April 6th: two more are in preparation for the Fall. 


Another reprint worth noting is CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM AND CAPITALISM by Amintore Fan- 
fani ($3.00). It is a very clear discussion of the relation to each other of the subjects mentioned in the title. 


Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET 
will tell you more about these books, and the rest of our 
Spring List. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Michele MacGill: all the address you need is: 





SHEED & WARD New York 3 
Apr, 1955 273 
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Select Reading 








Marcelino 


By Sanchez-Silva, trans. by Angela 
Britton—The moving story of a young 
boy who is adopted and reared by 
Franciscan monks in a small friary. 
The story rises to a deeply moving 
climax which will stir the heart of 
parents and children alike. $2.50 


Matt Talbot and His Times 


By Mary Purcell—A full length biog- 
raph of Matt Talbot, the Irish work- 
er who overcame the destructive and 
tenacious vice of alcoholism. For the 
first time all ascertainable facts about 
the poor Dublin laborer are here re- 
corded as well as the sworn testimony 
taken at the two canonical processes. 

Illustrated $3.50 


ssays in Christian Unity 


By Henry St. John, O.P.—A clear-cut 
picture of the obstacles to Christian 
unity, prudent es for the re- 
moval of those obstacles, and an ex- 
cellent summary of the development 
of thought in this field during the last 
quarter century. $3.00 


Christianity Ils Revolutionary 


By Maurice Fraigneux, trans. by Em- 
ma Craufurd — All true revolutions, 
the author contends, are based on a 
return to fundamental Christian prin- 
ciples and their application to pres- 
ent-day problems. $2.75 


Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


Newly revised by Au ino Bea, S.J. 
—This new edition of The Little Of- 
fice, in Latin and English, follows the 
order of the Vatican Psalter, effects a 
closer union to the liturgical seasons, 
and contains additional antiphons for 
special feasts of the year. The Amer- 
ican edition includes the Office for 
feasts proper to the United States. 
Available soon in three bindings 
Black morocco leather $4.50 
Imitation leather $3.00 Cloth $2.50 


The Scholar and the Cross 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 


By Hilda C. Graef—A superb study of 
the life and work of one of the most 
remarkable women of our century. 
The book captures the very spirit of 
Edith Stein, who as a teacher, phil- 
osopher and Carmelite nun taught 
and lived the highest Catholic ideals. 

Illustrated $3.50 





Medical Guide to Vocations 


By Drs. Rene Biot and Pierre Gali- 
mard, trans. by Dr. Robert P. Oden- 
wald — Indispensable studies of the 
physical and mental fitness that 
should be found in all seminarians 
and candidates for the religious sas6 





Sacraments and Worship 
Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of 
Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist 


Edited with Commentary by Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J.—Volume One in a new 
series, Sources of Christian Theology, 
presenting in English the basic texts 
and documents which have shaped 
and continue to control Catholic the- 
ological teaching. $4.75 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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LETTE RS (continued) 





Nations and Le Siecle de Louis Quatorze are 
historical works. 

In his The New Science of Politics, Eric 
Voegelin writes: “The history of the world 
was constructed in the Augustinian tradition 
for the last time only by Bossuet, in his His- 
toire Universelle, and the first modern who 
dared to write a world history in direct op- 
position to Bossuet was Voltaire” Cp. 110). 

Hans Kohn in his The Idea of National- 
ism writes, “Voltaire was one of the greatest 
historians of all ages. He widened consciously 
the frame of history to become world history 
.. .” Cp. 218). 

For a “mention” of Voltaire in the same 
breath with Herodotus and Thucydides, see 
William Foxwell Albright’s From the Stone 
Age to Christianity, p. 48. 

In Karl Lowith’s fundamental Meaning in 
History, a chapter is devoted to Voltaire as 
the inventor of the term “philosophy of His- 
tory.” The necessity for this study is that 
“The crisis in the history of European con- 
sciousness, when providence was replaced by 
progress, . . . is marked by the transition from 
Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal History .. . 
to Voltaire’s Essay on the Manners and Mind 
of Nations .. .” Cp. 104). 

Finally and most significantly, the discus- 
sion of Voltaire in Eduard Fueter’s authorita- 
tive Geschichte der neuren Historiographie 
leaves no room for dispute concerning the im- 
portance of Voltaire as an historian. 

Epwarp GaARGAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


IT’S ON THE WAY 


Editor: I have just read with great interest 
the review in your March issue of the last 
four volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s A Study 
of History. I would like very much to send 
him a copy of this issue and wonder if you 
could send me one for that purpose. 

Fon W. BoarpMan, Jr. 

Oxford University Press 

New York, New York 


PRIVATE REVELATION 
Editor: Your reviewer of The Life of the Vir- 


gin, based on the revelations of the Servant 
of God, Sister Anna Catharina Emmerick 
(January-February, Books on Trial], referred 
to the caution recommended by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV in questions of private revelation 
but he failed to show us the other side of the 
medal. The same distinguished Pontiff who 
authoritatively defined the rules for the can- 
onization of saints and the evaluation of ex- 
traordinary mystical phenomena, as well as all 
reliable theologians, affirm that genuine pri- 
vate revelations are an evident sign of the 
holiness of the Church and that the assent of 
human faith may not only be given to them 
but is, in fact, due to them according to the 
rules of prudence (De Servorum Dei Beatifi- 
cations: 1. II ¢ 32, n. ii). One ought to be 
very cautious and prudent indeed before dar- 
ing to dismiss a phenomenon that may have 
originated in the Divine will for the edifica- 
tion of men before having absolute proof that 
it did not so originate. 


The Emmerick revelations are too recent to 
have attained formal approval; on the other 
hand, their history during the past cen 
has given them a standing in the 
Church that ought not to be lightly and pe 
dantically breathed away as a “visionary a 
count” or a “classic of another age.” 
the relatively recent conversion of the Mar. 
tains, Leon Bloy made Jacques and Raisy 
read them as part of their fundamental jp. 
struction. In Mme. Maritain’s words, “They 
taught us countless things—we who knew 
nothing of Catholic history, dogmas, theology 
liturgy, mysticism.” Paul Claudel has ranked 
the Emmerick visions as one of the four prin. 
cipal works influencing his conversion: the 
others were Pascal, Bossuet and Dante. fy. 
ther Gerard M. Hopkins, J. K. Huysmans 
Dom Prosper Gueranger, J. J. Goerres, Car. 
dinal Gibbons and Georges Bernanos are q 
few others whose lives and writings were ad- 
mittedly influenced by them. To say, as your 
reviewer does, that “one may question the 
value of this work today” is to do a poor sery- 
ice to Catholic literature in America at a time 
when the present revival of interest in Sister 
Emmerick’s life and revelations in Europe 
since the last war is at length, for the first 
time in history, penetrating the English lan- 
guage... . The very fact that they can be 
submitted to a scientific examination and 
checked against the results of human research 
or published, as in the case of The Life of 
the Virgin with the scholarly footnotes of Fe 
ther Sebastian Bullough, places them in a 
category that cannot—at least to date—be dis 
missed by objective and prudent observers. 
The tendency to rely upon the teachings of 
men and throw cold water upon a sacred work 
that evidences, at least potentially, many sign 
of Divine origin is a dangerous form of ace 
demicism and intellectual pride. A proper 
view of this subject ought, in my opinion, to 
have rejoiced that we are at last privileged 
be able to read these important and influer 
tial works in English and to make up ow 
own minds about them which, as Catholics 
we have a right to do. 


Rosert Larson 


Los Angeles, California 


Editor: I am sorry that my review of Cath 
erine Emmerick’s Life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary did not win the favor of your com 
spondent, Mr. Robert Larson. I believe thi 
a re-reading of the review will prove that m 
words were prudent and just, and that I hav 
not “lightly and pedantically breathed away’ 
a book that has done good for many. My t 
view is simply the pastoral advice of a priest, 
having in mind the needs of the majority @ 
the faithful. That is why I referred to 
opinion of Pope Benedict XIV, that even if! 
vision or revelation is supernatural and from 
God, the details in the vision need not hag 
the divine authority. I felt that this should ® 
pointed out to our Catholic laity. Mr. Larson 

as a specialist in Emmerick literature (he bs 
written the foreword to the four volume, 19% 
edition of her Life of Our Lord) may well 
able to make this distinction, which the ¢ 

dinary Catholic reader might not readily pe 

ceive. 

Rocer Mercurio, CP. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATORS 


Three Defendants 


By ALEXANDER JONES 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: With the recent publication of the Kleist-Lilly version 
a choice now lies before the American Catholic public of three new transla- 
tions of the New Testament. Minute comparison is impossible here; it would 
also be wearisome. Only a few impressions are recorded in this place. We 
assure the learned authors that there is no disrespect intended in their sum- 
mary titles nor malice in the remarks. The translations discussed are: (1) The 
New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. A Revision of the Chall- 
loner-Rheims Version. Edited by Catholic Scholars under the Patronage of 
the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; ed. 1941 
[Con]. (2) The New Testament. Newly translated from the Vulgate Latin; 
ed. 1945 [Knox]. (3) The New Testament. Rendered from the Original 
Greek. The Four Gospels by James A. Kleist, S.J. Acts of the Apostles, Epis- 
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tles, Apocalypse, by Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. Milwaukee. 1954 [Kleist]. 


Scene: A Court of Uncommon Law 


Judge. 
Defendants...... ee 
TEEN A 


it ee hs oe 


Counsel for Defence....... 


i th 0; cal neces cate dias pebdmiiawagmasenbienes 


Juvce: Members of the Jury, I should 
like you to meet the defendants. First, 
Con, citizen of the United States; born 
in 1941 of respectable and learned par- 
ents—twenty-seven of them. He claims 
for ancestor a certain Jerome, born 
more than 1500 years ago and still 
flourishing. Second, Knox, born in 
1945. He, too, claims Jerome, but he 
has so adapted himself to the English 
cultural climate that you may find it 
difficult to recognize his Latin ancestry. 
The third, Kleist, is new-born; not 
yet a year old. He is an American of 
pure Greek stock. He pleads no family 
tradition dating back to Jerome; he asks 
to be judged on his own merits. 
Gentlemen, this is an unusual case 
and I feel that the first word belongs to 
Mr. Charity. I therefore call upon the 
Counsel for the Defense. 
Mr. Cuarrry: Let me remind the Court 
at once that the purpose of my three 
clients is to serve the English-speaking 
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ee oe Messrs. Con, Knox, Kleist 
ivi ee Saints John, Paul, Mark 
Mr. Simple, Mr. Precise, Mr. Prose 
sicinds SABA uth BOIS cag le Mr. Charity 
...General Public and all Holy Angels 


public. It will be for you to decide only 
this: which of the three has served it 
best? You will base your conclusions 
upon the conduct of the defendants, 
samples of which will be put before the 
Court. I repeat that you must not at- 
tempt to apportion blame—the Court is 
not competent. Its most severe verdict 
can be “Guilty but Insane;” and we 
hope, Gentlemen, it will not come to 
that! 

Speaking for myself and, | am sure, 
for the more thoughtful among you, | 
had rather take up the pen to plunge 
it into my heart than lay it to paper 
in this matter of Biblical translation. 
Why, even Jerome trembled—Jerome, 
thé master of his age—before this busi- 
ness that Pope Damasus asked of him. 
“You are urging me,” he wrote, “to 
make a new building out of old ma- 
terials . . . or, to put it in another way, 
to make an old man speak with the 


freshness of childhood. The first fellow 


to come along, learned or stupid, will 
quite certainly accuse me of being a 
fraud—and a sacrilegious one at that— 
on the grounds that I have ventured to 
change, add to or correct the venerable 
Scriptures.” 


Kue1st (smiling happily): May 1 beg 


the Court’s patience and finish that 
quotation? Jerome went on to complain 
that there were as many variant Latin 
versions almost as there were manu- 
scripts. In this case, he said, “why not 
go back to the original Greek?” 


Mr. Cuarity: Sir, no one will grudge 


Mr. Kleist his personal triumph, I feel 
sure, but I represent all three, and with 
regard to Con and Knox it is only fair 
to remember two things. After all, if 
they do go back to Jerome they go back 
also through him to some excellent 
Greek manuscripts. Besides, they keep 
a sharp eye (and Knox’s is a very sharp 
eye) on a good Greek text. The second 
point is this: both of them are out to 
give us something that can be used in 
the liturgy. Now the church demands 
for this purpose a descendant of 
Jerome, though for how long this in- 
junction will remain we cannot know. 


Kxz1st: Ha! 
Mr. Cuarity: With all this in mind, 


Gentlemen, I ask you to hear the wit- 
nesses. 


Saint Joun: After hearing Mr. Charity, 


a very old friend of mine, I should hate 
to appear churlish—and indeed I am 
grateful to all three defendants. But I 
have also, you may remember, a high 
regard for Mr. Truth who may or may 
not be in Court today. I speak for him 
and, I am sure, for many fellow-wit- 
nesses of mine who will not be called. 
but from my own experience | wish to 
put a thought or two before the Jury. 
I leave it to them to decide whether my 
complaints are valid and, if so, against 
whom they are directed. Now in the 
first place I readily admit that my 
Greek is not of the best; moreover, it is 
coloured by the Semitic mentality with 
which I was born. But am I| unreason- 
able if I prefer to appear before my 
English-reading public with all my own 
faults rather than with somebody else’s 
virtues? I have a feeling—I may be 
wrong—that faults in an original should 
find their way into any faithful trans- 
lation. Oh, I know this asks for a most 
humble translater and a most patient 
reader, but there is my opinion and I 


hold to it. 
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Jupce: John, all this is very vague. 

Saint Joun: Sir, I do not trust the 
temper of the Court. 

JupcE: Be reassured, John, Mr. Odium 
Theologicum is absent. 

Saint Joun: Thank you; then I am 
emboldened to make a further point. 
It has been said by one of the persons 
in this Court who had the courage to 
declare his principles of translation, that 
“Paraphrase is the bogey of the half- 
educated” (1). This is a shrewd blow 
but it will deter only the intellectual 
snob. For myself, I dread being para- 
phrased because it so often means being 
caricatured. I repeat: I had rather be 
vaguely right in my own way than 
clearly wrong in someone else's. I do 
not object to paraphrase in principle 
but I ask that its use be severely con- 
trolled. 

Juvce: The Court’s time is precious, 
John. 

Saint Joun: Very well, then, I invite 
the jury’s consideration of this scrap of 
paper—just one-and-a-half verses of my 
Gospel: 

Con 


Who were born 

not of blood, 

nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, 


but of God. 
And the Word was made flesh, 


and dwelt among us. 


Knox 


Their birth came, 

not from human stock, 

not from nature’s will 

or man’s, 

but from God. 

And the Word was made flesh, 


and came to dwell among us; 


Kleist 
Who were born 
not of blood, 


or of carnal desire, 
or of man’s will; 
no, they were born of God. 
And the Word became man 
And lived among us; 
(The Jury seize the paper and break into 
hot discussion). 
One: There you are! Con is our good 
old Rheims. 
ANoTHER: Yes, and just as monotonous 
with his “will of,” “will of.” 
ANOTHER (sarcastically): As monoton- 
ous as John himself. 
AnoTHER (rashly): But if he'd been 


using our English with its rich vocab- 


ulary he would have varied it. 
Wouldn't you, John? 
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(1) Ronald A. Knox, On Englishing the Bi- 
ble, 1949, p. 12. 

(2) In 1 Jn 2:16 the phrase is “epithumia 
tes sarkos”; in our passage it is “thelema 
sarkos.” 

(3) On Englishing the Bible, p. 97. 

(4) Gal 4:21-31. 

(5) On Englishing the Bible, p. 27. 





Saint JoHn: Well Greek has a few 
spare words too, you know. If you look 
up my first epistle you'll find I’ve got 
another word when I’m talking about 
“carnal desire.” (2) 

A Juryman: That’s one down for Kleist, 
anyway. 

Mr. Prose: In defense of the English 
language I denounce Kleist’s “or . . . 
or.” In that position it should be “nor 

. Nor.” 

Jupce:Oh come, come, Mr. Prose; surely 
that is niggling? Now if you were to 
object to Kleist’s “became man” 

A Juryman: True for you, Judge! Even 
Knox has kept “flesh” which is famil- 
iar and exact. 

Mr. Prose: Though agreeing with the 
last remark, I object to the word “even.” 

Saint Joun: But what about my 
rhythm? Doesn’t Knox lose heavily 
there? “Not from nature’s will or 
man’s” tidies me up, I know, but has 
he the right to do it? I know he says 
that Semitic parallelism is “cloying” (3) 
but, hang it all, who's writing this 
Gospel anyway? 

Mr. Text (falsely humble): Is there 
perhaps some danger in rendering the 
graphic Semitic “blood” by the very 
respectable “human stock?” Oh, I’m 
not being Mr. Prose-y—but, you see, 
the correct Greek reading seems to be 
very different from all three before the 
Court; “He who neither of blood nor 
of flesh was born, but of God.” 





ALEXANDER JONES 


is a Professor of 
Hebrew and Sacred 
Scripture at Uphol- 
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Unless Some Man 
Show Me, a book of Old Testament in- 
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(Shouts from the Courts “You couldn}; 
expect them to know that.”) 

Mr. Text: Well, perhaps not, but jt 
does show what can happen when ye 
use even the most harmless freedom, 
Knox (and Kleist for that matter) has 
lost the flesh-blood association. Oy 
cautious Con seems to me to score mos 
heavily here. 

Juvce: Ten minutes on one-and-a-half 
verses! At this rate the Court will be 
still sitting in A.D. 2055. Call the next 
witness! 

Saint Pauc: I’m sorry to disagree with 
John—we see eye to eye on so many 
things—but on this matter of pare 
phrase I simply must. You all know 
what a hurry | was always in; never 
a moment; rushing here, rushing there, 
none of your fine leisurely periods for 
me. I need paraphrase, I’m all for it, 
In fact I’m often unintelligible without 
it. Take the passage some call “the Pas. 
tor’s Headache’”—I mean the allegorical 
one about Agar (4). The jury will fall § 
asleep if I give you the lot; here's just § 
one sentence: “These women are two § | 
testaments.” Now what has Con done § « 

¢ 
| 


= «265 ee Ue 





with that? He has stuck close to the 
old Rheims and left out “women;” with 
a neat little colon he has then made 
“these” refer to what follows. Of cours f t 
it’s possible, because “these women” is § a 
only a feminine demonstrative in my J 
Greek, but this fidelity to Rheims puts  t 
Con out of step with all the other 
modern English translations I’ve looked § ¢ 
at. Anyway, read the whole passage § ¢ 
for yourselves; it needs more sympe § j 
thetic treatment than it gets from Con. § | 
Now Kleist and Knox especially § |} 
Knox) are not scared of paraphrase and § p 
they clear things up nicely. In this one § } 
sentence of mine both of them have§} 
had the kindness to interpret my simple § } 
verb “are” by “represent,” or “stand 
for.” If that’s what John means by par § ¢ 
aphrase, then let’s have more of it sayl § ; 
Jupce: Is the Court to gather that you 
are solidly pro-Knox, then, Paul? h 
Saint Paut: Oh, I have my complaints § } 
For instance, when I go in for som§y 
close reasoning with my “becauses” and ¢ 
“therefores” and so on, I don’t like any § jj 
one driving a horse and cart throughfi 
them. They tell me—and I have to be fe 
lieve—that the conjunction in Englishft 
is tending to die out (5). Well, thatsfo 
just too bad; but I don’t see why | ’ 
should suffer. When I use a Greet 
(Continued on page 321) ti 
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next 


there; O™ SUMMER DAY in the year 1937, 
a group of boys frolicking in a 
‘or it. } New York City park toppled from its 
thout § pedestal the bronze head of a figure. 
e Pas § The pedestal carried the inscription, 
orical § “Brownson, Publicist, Philosopher, Pa- 
ll fall § trict.” But who was this Brownson? No 
$ just § one apparently knew. The New York 
| Times, canvassing local historians, lit- 
done § erary minds and recent college grad- 
uates, reported general ignorance con- 
’ with § cerning him. Editorializing a few days 
made § later on the incident, the Times iden- 
tified him, with considerable inaccur- 
acy, as a “transcendalist philosopher, 
controversialist and poet.” It was moved 
to comment on the instability of fame. 
other f Brownson is somewhat better known 
today. The shroud of obscurity which 
enveloped him for many decades is be- 
ing gradually lifted. Most Americans, 
however, would still ask, “Who is 
Brownson?” The name generally re- 
mains unfamiliar and the achievements 
behind the name completely unknown. 
He is the “forgotten man” of American 
history. 

It has been an undeserved fate. What- 
ever the reasons for the eclipse he has 
suffered—a variety of explanations have 
at YUE been offered—scholars are agreed that 





IP he merits far greater recognition than 
olaints Fhe has received. His importance lies 
r some 


Som #not only in the prominent role he ex- 
»S ercised in the religious, social and po- 
e any Blitical movements of his time, not only 
1roug? Fin the contributions he made to some 
enduring questions of religion and cul- 
snglis\#ture; but also in the fact that he was a 
, thats great personality. His almost singular 
why IBdevotion to the cause of Truth makes 
G the story of his life one of rare inspira- 
tion. 
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ei! = €6ORESTES 
=| BROWNSON 


By FRANCIS E. McMAHON 


Brownson was a Ver- 
monter. He was born 
in Stockbridge, a_vil- 
lage in the central part 
of that state, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1803. His 
parents were poor, and 
he was left fatherless 
as a child. Trying to 
make ends meet, his 
widowed mother 
placed him in the care 
of an elderly couple. 
Once having learned to 
read, he developed a passion for books. 
The Bible was his favorite work. From 
the beginning he had a religious bent, 
and this, combined with a precocious 
power of reasoning, was to provoke a 
restless and unceasing quest for absolute 
truth during the first four decades of 
his life. 

He grew up at a time when scepticism 
was beginning to disturb the religious 
certainties of Protestant New England. 
As a youth he was exposed to the cur- 
rents of belief and unbelief that agitated 
many minds. His powerful though im- 
mature intellect wrestled with the con- 
flicting views, but the struggle was too 
much for him. Despairing of finding the 
truth by his reason, he took refuge with 
a religious denomination. In 1822, at 
the age of nineteen, he embraced Pres- 
byterianism. 

Presbyterianism, however, did not 
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Orestes Brownson: Always in pursuit of the right answers 


satisfy him long. He had sacrificed rea- 
son to religious authority, and yet this 
authority, so far as he could discover, 
had no divine commission to teach. It 
was an authority, moreover, that de- 
fended the right of private interpretation 
of the Scripture, but excommunicated 
him as a heretic if his own interpreta- 
tion differed from the official one. He 
found it an impossible position. Reason 
might be an uncertain guide, but if a 
choice had to be made between reason 
and faith, it was to reason that he must 
adhere. He abandoned Presbyterianism, 
and began his march down the road to- 
wards absolute infidelity. 

Brownson was eking out his existence 
at the time as a school teacher. He him- 
self had had little formal schooling— 
only a few years at an academy where 
he had learned some Latin. But he was 
continuously improving himself by close 
and careful study of the books he could 
get hold of. He was not yet ready to 
abandon all religious ties. After a spell 
of teaching in Detroit, he joined the 
Universalist church. In 1826 he was or- 
dained a preacher of that sect. New - 
Hampshire was at first the scene of his 
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labors, and then he moved to New York. 
, Universalism was rationalism with a 
Christian veneer. It held Brownson’s 
allegiance for a time—for three years, 
to be exact. But the increasing agnostic 
character, not only of his sermons, but 
of his writings in the Gospel Advocate— 
he had become editor of this Universalist 
journal—disturbed his fellow communi- 
cants. His creed had become too liberal 
even for Universalists. At length he 
abandoned the group, and in turn was 
abandoned. 

His interest in social reform was gath- 
ering momentum. He had been stim- 
ulated by the writings of William God- 
win and Robert Owen. Assurances about 
God and a future life fading, he turned 
his attention to the social and economic 
evils spawned by industrial capitalism. 
He was attracted to the work of Fanny 
Wright and Robert Dale Owen. These 
two reformers were seeking to establish 
a secularistic Utopia. Their objective 
was to be obtained by empowering the 
state to take over the education of chil- 
dren and indoctrinate them for the new 
society. Brownson lent his increasingly 
powerful voice and pen to the cause. 
Fhough he withdrew from the move- 
ment after a year’s time—he was too in- 
dependent to be ever a good party man 
—he had acquired a permanent interest 
in the cause of the downtrodden and 
oppressed. But the problem was how to 
bring about a better society. 

By 1830 his religious beliefs had all 
but disappeared. But he found doubt 
and scepticism afforded neither warmth 
to his heart nor satisfaction to his in- 
tellect. It became clear to him, moreover, 
that the reconstruction of the social 
order required a more positive base 
than infidelity. In turning his back upon 
religion, he had spurned the only solid 
foundation for social reform. He was 
completely unaware at the time as to 
where his reflections would lead him. 

In 1831 he experienced a “conver- 
sion.” He proclaimed himself an inde- 
pendent preacher, and began to edit a 
small journal for the expression of his 
views. The religion he preached was the 
religion of humanity; philanthropy, not 
supernatural Charity, was its keynote. 
Loosely afhliated with the Unitarian 
communion, he attracted the attention of 
the New England leaders of that group. 
He was soon in demand as a preacher. 
His forceful personality and independent 
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views won him a following. A new and 
powerful voice began to stir sedate New 
England. 

During the next ten years, he achieved 
an extraordinary reputation in the in- 
tellectual and religious circles of Bos- 
ton. William Ellery Channing, Henry 
David Thoreau, George Ripley, ‘Theo- 
dore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
these and other luminaries felt the im- 
pact of the. strong personality who had 
come into their midst. Some revered 
him, others found him a bit over-bear- 
ing; all respected his earnestness and 
intellectual power. In 1836 he founded 
the Society for Christian Union and 
Progress. Its aim, he proclaimed, was to 
offer a synthesis of what he termed the 
partial truths of Protestantism and Cath- 
olicity. Two years later, he began the 
Boston Quarterly Review, devoted large- 
ly to religious, philosophical, and social 
problems. He authored most of the ar- 
ticles that appeared, though such men 
as Bancroft, Ripley, Theodore Parker 
and. W. H. Channing also contributed. 
His political writings won him promi- 
nence in the circles of the Democratic 
Party. Although he remained aloof from 
the Transcendentalist movement, he in- 
vited its leaders to express their views 
in his quarterly. He placed his son, 
Orestes, Jr., at Brook Farm, and. par- 
ticipated in the discussions there. His 


essay, “The Laboring Classes,” which 
appeared in 1840, shocked the country 
by its radical tone. At the same time, 
it brought him to the peak of fame. 


BR Brownson’s quest was not for 
fame. Had he continued to be the 
“liberal” Christian devoted to social re. 
form, he would probably have maip- 
tained his great prestige and even ep- 
hanced it. The text-book writers would 
have never forgotten him. His immor- 
tality would have been assured. But his 
mind was not content with the vague- 
ness and intellectual confusion charac- 
teristic of the “immortals” of Trans. 
cendentalism and Unitarianism. He was 
still in pursuit of the right answers, and 
he would not be satisfied until he found 
them. 

The period 1840-1843 was critical 
in his career. He had long previously 
accepted the truth that religion must 
play a paramount role in social better- 
ment. But religion, to be effective, must 
not be man-made. Man is no church- 
builder, he now realized. A religion em- 
anating from human nature will not 
advance humanity one step forward. It 
must proceed from a higher source. Such 
a religion was also indispensable for a 
successful political order. How can the 
excesses of anarchy and despotism be 


(Continued on page 322) 





Notes on Some Eminent Foreign Novelists 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


FROM ANY ANGLE IT’S A VIPERS’ TANGLE 


The wise commit the errors, 


The good commit the sins. 


The brave are full of terrors. 


Only the loser wins. 


And even white is partly black 
In books by Francois Mauriac. 


THE MUTED SCREEN OF GRAHAM GREENE 


Were all our sins so empty of enjoyment, 

All sinners gloomy as the ones he paints, 

The Devil soon, I think, would lack employment 
And the earth teem with saints. 


THE ABSOLUTE LAW OF EVELYN WAUGH 


Englishmen of the upper classes 
Are more amusing than the masses. 


By permission. Copr. 1955 The New Yorker Magazine, Ine 
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FICTION 


An Ex-Seminarian’s 

Return to the World 

FuzsH AND Boop, by Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Far- 
rar, Straus. 190 pp. $3.00. 


Review by Sister Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 


Although many critics have acclaimed 
Mauriac as the greatest living Catholic 
novelist, some Catholic readers have per- 
istently deplored the apparent absence 
of grace from his works. In Flesh and 
Blood grace is not only conspicuously 
present but it is present in an almost 
contrived manner. 

In the opening chapter Claude Favor- 
eau is returning from the seminary. A 
country lad “with the body of a young 
giant,” he feels that the promptings of 
flesh and blood are, in his case, so in- 
sistent that the call of the spirit can 
hardly be heard. This journey home— 
as in Therese—provides the emotional 
correlative for a review of his past life. 

On returning to the tedious farm life 
of his youth, Claude learns that a Protes- 
tant family has moved into the chateau 





where he used to study. There he meets 


Edward and May, who are about his 
age, and among the three young people 
a strong bond of affection develops. 

Sophistocated, indolent, pleasure- 
seeking Edward symbolizes for Claude 
all the things he has missed in his ascetic 
life at the seminary. May, who sings like 
an angel and does it deliberately, be- 
comes for Claude all spirit, all that his 
soul has ever longed for. On his side, 
Edward finds in Claude a simplicity, a 
lack of pose and artificiality which is 
tohim a new experience. And May, who 
has always fancied herself above the 
appeal of flesh and blood, finds herself 
drawn to this country clod who is so- 
cially very much her inferior. Claude, 
aware of both her love and disdain, un- 
dergoes a violent revulsion when he 
hears of her intended marriage to a non- 
descript young man of her father’s 
choice. Frustrations develop on all sides, 
and Edward leaves just when he is most 
needed. Events move quickly toward a 
climax which is quite different from that 
in any other Mauriac novel. 

In Books On Trial, January-February, 
1954, Richard Sullivan alluded to Father 
Leo L. Ward’s lecture on the two habits 
of viewing reality which usually charac- 
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terize ‘a Catholic writer: “the. sacra- 
mental habit of mind and the sacrificial 
habit of mind.” Flesh and Blood vividly 
exemplifies these approaches to reality. 
Perhaps Mauriac’s most notable use of 
the sacramental attitude is the use he 
makes of the Corpus Christi Feast, the 
day on which Claude receives an urgent 
call from Edward. The festal procession 
honoring Christ’s flesh and blood is an 
occasion of joy and peace. On the other 
hand, the letter from Edward is an in- 
vitation to grief and suffering. In a 
broader sense, the sacramental habit of 
mind is shown when May perceives the 
glory of God in nature and in the hum- 
drum lives around her. Claude, too, is 
able to recognize and submit consciously 
to the Will of God despite the apparent 
confusion of his life. As for the sacrifi- 
cial habit of mind, Claude’s explicit wish 
to suffer for Edward’s excesses and May’s 
attitude toward her marriage are vivid 
examples. 

In Flesh and Blood Mauriac seems to 
be trying very hard to “let grace break 
through,” particularly in the closing 
incident. To the degree that he contrives 
this and similar situations, the novel, as 
an art-product, fails. Another weakness 
is that Edward takes up an undue pro- 
portion of space. Obviously the story 
is supposed to be Claude’s—Claude the 
simple, the spiritually well-integrated 
man. Such a character is for Mauriac 
not nearly so intriguing as Edward, the 
tormented, self-loving “fallen” man. 

On these two points—the deus ex 
machina use of grace and the lack of a 
unified focus on character—the novel 
fails to make the strong impact of earlier 
works. If, however, the reader judges 
this book in the light of Mauriac’s total 
output, he will find it extremely valuable 
for comparative purposes. It should also 
be a warning to those who try to tell an 
author what to write about. 


A Woman’s Triumph 

Over Her Weakness 

Tue CANDLE AND THE Licut, by Hilda 
Vaughan. St. Martin’s Press. 313 pp. 
$3.00. 
Review by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Here is a little gem. Not great, not 
given to mighty wrestling, nor a great 
theme, but a good story, believable main 
















Francois Mauriac: A warning 


characters, various well-drawn minor 
characters and good local color. The 
author is a British woman. She writes 
of a small town in Wales from 1899 to 
1939; this involves several wars and 
many political and economic changes, 
but you do not get the feeling that you 
are being taken to a circus. 

This is a “romantic love” story. Grace 
Felin, a sensitive girl, is married off quite 
early in life to a prominent local widow- 
er. She marries him because her family 
needs the marriage to survive. Her hus- 
band is a cold person, or so it seems at 
the time. She is shocked and hurt, but 
she stays with him and helps him to 
raise two boys by his first marriage. She 
has a girl by him. Her marriage is un- 
happy in many ways. Her talent for tell- 
ing simple stories, folk-tales with a 
Welsh flavor gets her into trouble with 
her family and friends. For a few glit- 
tering months she is idealistically in love 
with another man who brings romantic 
joy to her drab life. This man leaves her 
for her own good, or so he says. She is 
heart-broken; her life is a torture. Time 
heals but slowly. She feels guilt be- 
cause she knows her intention was to 
commit adultery and that the intention 
has incurred a punishment. How she re- 
gains her senses, how she manages to 
live on are told here. It is stern stuff. 
Still she survives and wins out many 
years later. 

In this well-told story, many good 
characterizations help the reader stay 
interested. A good sweep of history is 
involved here, but the reader takes kind- 
ly to it. The figure of Mr. Rhys, the 
Minor Prophet or town editor, is well 
drawn. Her husband, her children, her 
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neighbors, her enemies all are well- 
drawn characters. The ending will dis- 
please only a few who are used to 
totally miserable endings. 

That this story could be written in our 
times and published is refreshing after 
the welter of sadistic, brutally natural- 
istic novels we are so used to. This one 
is as real and symbolical as one could 
ever wish. If this is a shame, let’s make 
the best of it; that a woman in a novel 
can overcome her weaknesses is news- 
worthy. 

This triumph may be a minor one; but 
a triumph it is. The book is recommend- 
ed for those who like a good story well 


told. 


Adventure and Mystery 
In Jungles of Africa 


FLAMINGO FEATHER, by Laurens van der 


Post. William Morrow, 341 pp. $3.95. 
Review by Doris Grumbach 


The Golden Age of the novel in Africa 
is barely fifteen years old and every year 
new and impressive novels add to its 
glow. In the past we have had incom- 
parable novels like Paton’s Cry, the Be- 
loved Country and Too Late the Phala- 
rope, Elizabeth Charlotte Webster's Cer- 
emony of Innocence, and in 1951 a 
haunting roman d’aventure by Laurens 
van der Post, Venture to the Interior. 
Now, to add yet another title to the 
growing fictional literature about that 
dark and confused and slowly awaken- 
ing continent, is another book by van 
der Post, another superior adventure 
yarn imbedded in racing prose and some 
of the best descriptive writing to be 
found anywhere. 

This novel is what Graham Greene 
has called an “entertainment.” It has all 
the excitement of a superior chase yarn 
with elements of the mystery story and 
the travel book. It is hard to say which 
element is dominant, for so skillfully are 
they all interwoven that the reader is 
conscious only of a sense of compulsion 
that carries him from page to page. And 
it is a tribute to the writing that there 
are places in the book where the pure 
beauty of the descriptive passages stops 
the reader in his flight; the hero comes 
upon an elderly hippopotamus as he 
makes his way through the great forest, 
and the paragraphs that describe “the 
doomed old gentlemen” have never been 
better done. 

The bare story loses (like most good 
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John Masters: “Temporarily deflected” 





Laurens van der Post: “Nothing better” 


tales) in the bare recapitulation. Pierre 
de Beauvilliers is a well-to-do young 
South African of Dutch descent who 
owns a beautiful and prosperious farm, 
and has lived all his life in understand- 
ing proximity to an ancient African 
tribe, the "Takwenas. A murder on his 
plantation convinces him and his ser- 
vants that the tribe is in dire distress, and 
in his pursuit of the causes he uncovers 
a vicious conspiracy which threatens the 
whole political future of his beloved con- 
tinent. As you might expect, in our 
times, the threat is from the communist 
world and so real and so terrifying is it 
that one can well believe the writer has 
really known something of these exper- 
iences. In this sense the novel almost 
seems to elude the boundaries of fiction 
and escape into the Jan Valtin or Arthur 
Koestler kind of personal reminiscence. 


But the wonderful jungles and forests 
and animals and natives belong to the 
world of well-realized imaginative fc. 
tion, and I have read nothing better 
than this example of it in a long while, 


How the Savage Family 
Was Established in India 
CoroManbEL!, by John Masters. Viking 

Press. 347 pp. $3.95. 

Review by Louise Q. Gargan 
This is the fifth book in Mr. Masters 
projection of thirty-odd novels about the 
British in India. Chronologically, it ap. 
pears to be the first, relating the arrival 
of the first member of the Savage family, 
through whose lives Mr. Masters reveals 
his India. It underlines those traits of 
personality so marked in the later gen- 
erations of Savages and touches the 
themes and place names familiar from 
the earlier stories. 

In 1627 Jason Savage, the day-dream- 
ing and restless son of an English farn- 
er, bought a map of India from an old 
poacher. Driven by the visions of ro 
mance and gold, power and mystery 
summoned by the bloodstained, beckon- 
ing map, Jason makes his way to the 
coast of Coromandel to look for buried 
treasure on the mountain Meru. Tem 
porarily deflected from his journey, 
which is intimated to be primarily a 
spiritual one, Jason becomes involved in 
an incredible love affair with a temple 
prostitute and an even more fantastic 
plot to overthrow the Portuguese domi- 
nance in that area of India. Betrayed at 
last by bewildering layers of truth and 
deceit, religion and superstition, and 
abandoned by his love, Jason resumes his 
search, accompanied by the half-blind 
daughter of the murdered Portuguese 
agent. After a further series of violent 
episodes and narrow escapes from the 
temptations of greed and _ ruthlessness, 
they arrive at Meru, which, during the 
experiences of their quest, has taken on 
a mystical significance that determines 
the future direction of their lives. 

Now it must be said, sadly by this re 
viewer who is an enthusiastic admirer 
of Mr. Masters, that Coromandel! is the 
least successful of his novels. Here are 
completely absent his ability to make us 
feel the life of India and his skill in 
realizing the inner personality of his 
characters. Mr. Masters’ description of 
the mystical experience is always a little 
mad, but Robin Savage, in The Lotus 
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amd the Wind, is believable and engag- 
ing because he is capable of love. It is 
impossible to accept Jason’s belated as- 
pirations to contemplation and scholar- 
ship which simply do not flow from a 
manifestly dull and rude character. It 
isa pity to have wasted undeniable talent 
and the blessed gifts of wisdom and com- 
passion, so evident in Nightrunners of 
Bengal and The Deceivers, on a tale of 
swashbuckling which is neither original, 
credible nor exciting. 

One final, gentle protest should be 
made; surely we need no more cumula- 
tive evidence of the virility of the Sav- 
age men—an attractive quality in Rod- 
ney of the Nightrunners, less attractive 
in Rodney of Bhowani Junction, but 
here only proof of Jason’s moral and 
imaginative strengthlessness. 


A Supreme Fathead 

And Crashing Bore 

SivcERELY, Wittis Wayope, by J. P. 
Marquand. Little, Brown. 511 pp. 
$3.95. 

Review by Laverne Gay 


If ever there was a graphic illustration 
of how a writer imposes on his public 
when he gives his book over to an “im- 
possible” type, it is J. P. Marquand’s 
new novel. 

Briefly, the tale is of Willis Wayde, a 
bright youngster of humble origin who 
grows up beneath the ancestral roof and 
kindly guidance of the aristocratic scion 
of the Harcourt Belting Company in 
Clyde, Massachusetts, a place Mr. Mar- 
quand’s many followers will gratefully 
recall. Willis is a fast learner. He ab- 
sorbs from old Henry his business acu- 
men, and, superficially, his social ease. 
The gentler, decenter, more humanly 
demanding qualities, Willis doggedly 
ignores. “Doggedly”’—because to house 
them in his soul as the Harcourts had, 
would be not to “succeed” as he thinks 
he ought. His good wife merits’ man- 
sions, Rolls Royces and trips abroad, he 
thinks. But Willis is too smart, too devil- 
ishly able. And eventually, to support 
egotistical American-business-tycoon 
dreams, the Harcourt Belting Factory 
must be scuttled and the little town of 
workers too. 

We do not experience the scuttling, 
nor see the “little peoples’” fate, save 
through Bess Harcourt, who, like her 
father, has brooked no part of human 
sacrifice for cash’s sake. No, Mr. Mar- 
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quand’s intent was undoubtedly his 
usual one, no documentary, but a man’s 
portrait—a typical American uncomfort- 
ably awash in the rough shoals of this 
country’s business class. George Apley 
was a triumph of kindly wit, and 
Charles Gray was as real and wonderful 
a business-man’s portrait as has been 
done. But truly Mr. Marquand gives us 
the horrible example here. Willis 
Wayde, so fond of his own brains and 
ego, becomes and remains a supreme fat- 
head and a crashing bore who blandly 
crashes on. 

How can we sympathize, or smile, or 
even take this Uriah Heep (Bess Har- 
court’s tag for him), except in small 
scenes and episodes? Dickens knew that. 
To be shut up with Willis Wayde for 
an expertly written and all-too-compre- 
hensive 500 pages is to share with his 
wife Sylvia the appalling obligation of 
living with such a man the entire span 
of his highly unnatural life. 

Mr. Marquand, fine writer, gentle 
satirist and wit, how could you? 


Wealth, Reputation 

And the Black Market 

Tue Best Burrer, by Jean Dutourd. 
Translated by Robin Chancellor. Si- 
mon and Schuster. 247 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Frank X. Steggert 


Jean Dutourd’s second novel, highly 
seasoned with an earthy and robust 
humor reminiscent of Balzac, concerns 
the phenomenal rise of the Poissonards, 
a dairyman and his wife whose black- 
market activities in Vichy France bring 
them great wealth, social connections, 
and ironically a reputation as patriots. 





John P. Marquand: How could you? 


Although the career of the Poissonards 
remains the focus of the novel, Dutourd 
introduces a number of people to round 
out his galaxy of Gallic types. The most 
interesting of these secondary figures 
is the Candide-like Leon Lecuyer whose 
almost incredible naivete finally blos- 
soms into a disillusioned but honest ma- 
turity. Dutourd never intrudes upon his 
characters but is content to portray them 
as he finds them. Absurd as they often 
are, their total impact is considerable. 
The reader cannot help but feel an 
eventual revulsion towards the amoral 
Poissonards and a deep pity for the un- 
fortunate Leon whom they twice betray. 

The Best Butter, impeccably trans- 
lated by Robin Chancellor, is something 
more than a satire. The publishers sub- 
title it “An Extravagant Novel” and it 
is that. It is peculiarly European and 
therein lies some of its charm. The near- 
est American counterpart that comes to 
mind is Saul Bellow’s recent work, The 
Adventures of Augie March. 

Dutourd, as he confesses in a bio- 
graphical postscript, has no message. His 
novel is almost totally descriptive in the 
sense that there is little climactic action. 
There are, however, many wonderful in- 
cidents, among them the Poissonard’s 
audience with Laval and their pseudo- 
heroism during the liberation of Paris. 
It is the cumulative effect of the book 
that is significant. As a novel, The Best 
Butter is most intriguing; as a study in 
opportunism, it also ranks high. 


Deep, Deep South 
Tue Brack Prince, by Shirley Ann 
Grau. Knopf. 294 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


A fine collection of short stories here. 
Are there any readers left to buy them? 
Has the form of a short story been 
worked over too much? 

In an anthology of short stories by 
one author, a reviewer is supposed to 
prefer by name the few he liked best. 
This is not easy to do here because I 
liked all of them—for varying reasons. 
“The Way of a Man,” “The Black 
Prince,” “Joshua,” “Miss Yellow Eyes” 
are four of the ten stories that I found 
most memorable. You will have to like 
or have an interest in the deep, Deep 
South, Negroes, white trash and exotic 
scenery. There persists a feeling of dust, 
heat, warm rain and swamps. Miss 
Grau’s people are dealing with funda- 
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mental human passions which are uni- 
versal but their separate reactions to 
events and other people are primitive in 
most cases. Her use of dialect in a dia- 
logue is fascinating. 

Ideally, you should read these at the 
rate of one a week. Reading them all 
together, as this reviewer had»to do, 
blurs and scatters their intended effect. 
A question arises however, which is 
prompted by reading them all at once: 
does the author transfer her sensibilities 
to her characters in such a way that the 
sense of reality is lost? This simply 
means that the reviewer thought that 
such people as she is describing would 
be incapable of the feelings, sentiments 
and ideas that she attributes to them. If 
she kept to mere surface description of 
action (without inner dialogue) she 
would have written different stories of 
course, but maybe better ones. This is 
a question each reader will have to de- 
cide for himself. 

This is recommended for adults. 
These stories should be read slowly; 
ease into them or you will lose the ef- 
fects intended by the author. We would 
like to see more stories by Miss Grau. 


A Bolt of Lightning 
And a Grocer’s Heresy 


Act oF Gop, by Margaret Kennedy. 
Rinehart. 342 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Adelaide Garvin 


Success in visualizing the following ob- 
ject is a requisite for the prospective 
reader of Act of God: “In hue it was 
a smouldering red. . . . One long thin 
leg it had, and a great flat foot. The head 
was very small, a pear-shaped blob at 
the end of a twisted neck. It had no 
arms, but . . . spikes of different lengths 
stuck from it, like wicked arrows.” 

_ The children of Conrad Swann, 
avant-garde sculptor (absent on an am- 
nesiac sojourn from his mistress and five 
children), have found it in their garden 
after a violent electrical storm. Taking 
it to be one of their father’s abhorred 
“Artefacts” around which they have 
woven a magical mythology of delight 
and terror, they drag it into a shed from 
which all “Artefacts” eventually are 
carted away. To make room for it, they 
“rescue” and hide the present occupant 
of the shed, a poor, unhappy “Form” 
which actually is their father’s latest 
sculpture of Apollo, soon to be exhibited 
at a famous art exhibition. Only four- 
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year-old Joe, littlest of the three Swanns 
—there are also two Archers, children of 
Swann’s mistress—with some prescience 
of artistic certainty, recognizes the ob- 
ject of smouldering red for what it was 
before the electrical storm: an old, 
wrought-iron garden chair. 

But Martha Rawson, self-appointed 
patroness of arts in this little sea-side 
town of East Head, thinking the red 
object is the real Apollo, attempts to 
foist the monstrosity on the townspeople 
as a war memorial. In the absence of 
the sculptor, she enlists the aid of Dickie 
Patterson, young lawyer, who, according 
to Martha has “renounced the heresy 
that he knew what he liked and had re- 
ceived Grace enough to like what he 
ought.” Another expression of Martha, 
“Art and what the Grocer thinks he 
sees are two quite different things,” has 
not endeared her to the townspeople 
and they refuse to accept the red object 
as a work of art, but, to be sure, they 
do not know quite why. 

How the disposition of the mistaken 
Apollo affects the lives of the sculptor’s 
deserted children, the townspeople, 
Martha and the crumbling marriage of 
the young attorney, whose wife un- 
fortunately is a “Grocer,” Margaret Ken- 
nedy tells with delightful satire, and 
with her usual insight into the more 
amusing forms of charlatanry. If she 
employs a few sordid details in depict- 
ing the life of the children it is but to 
point up detachment from their plight 





George Millar: Good to the last 
mile and the umpteenth skirmish 





by the adults responsible for them and 
to show that one “Grocer,” at least, is 
more concerned with children as they 
are than with art as it isn’t. 


With the First Spaniards 
To Explore the Amazon 


A Crosspowman’s Story, by George 
Millar. Knopf. 354 pp. $3.95. 


Review by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


More than 3,000 miles long, the Ama- 
zon River lies like a huge watch chain 
across the upper midriff of South Ameri- 
ca. It is more than 400 years since the 
first white man saw the vast expanse 
of fields and forests that form its banks 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Moving 
eastward from Puna Island, Francisco 
de Orellano was the one-eyed leader of 
the small group of Spaniards that made 
the first exploration of this mighty river 
in 1541 and 1542. A Crossbowman’s 
Story recounts the adventure; Francisco 
de Isasago, official scrivener and doughty 
crossbowman of the expedition, tells the 
story. 

Originally a part of the larger forces 
of Gonzalo Pizzaro in search of El Dor 
ado, Orellano and his detachment of 
approximately sixty Spaniards, two Ne 
groes, and one or two Indians, had been 
sent ahead to find food for the main 
body. By the time food was found, they 
were too far away to return in time to 
help Pizzaro. And meanwhile they had 
come upon a vast river whose uncharted 
waters beckoned them onward. Eight 
and a half months later they reached the 
Atlantic, their forces depleted by di 
sease and Indians’ arrows, their mem- 
ories filled with sights of new peoples, 
new flora and fauna. 

Monkeys and alligators, poisoned ar- 
rows and female warriors, hideously 
painted aborigines, swamps and jungles 
—the whole primitive scene comes alive 
in A Crossbowman’s Story. This tale 
needed a teller of great talent. Skirmish- 
es with the Indians, foraging for food, 
and 3,000 miles of the Amazon might 
easily have lapsed into a monotonous 
sameness. But A Crossbowman’s Story is 
invested with a sprightly charm, a be 
guiling simplicity, a perceptive under 
standing of human nature that springs 
from the strong, vibrant personality 0 
Francisco de Isasago, a masterly creation 
on the part of author Millar. As a result, 
the reader is carried along, enjoying it 
all, even the umpteenth fight with the 
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Indians whose wooden arrows and clubs 
are never a match for the steel and gun- 
powder of the explorers. 

A Crossbowman’s Story is an enchant- 
ing, soundly researched tale of adventure 
that will put fire into the heels of any- 
one who opens its pages. 


Lite of Danish Serfs 
On the Faroe Islands 


Tue Tyrants, by Richard B. ‘Thomsen. 
Putnam. 245 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Ferdinand J]. Ward, C.M. 


Richard B. Thomsen, a Danish business 
man, sets the scene of his story, The 
Tyrants, on the Faroe Islands, lying be- 
tween Iceland and the Shetlands. The 
period of his stern novel is the late 
eighteenth century. For the story’s moti- 
vation he uses “Paragraph 8” of the law 
of Denmark that prescribed marriages 
between landless peasants. 

Thomsen’s chief character is Jorund, 
a serf of the wealthy yeoman Guttorm 
of Bratte Island. When he and his com- 
panion Sigvid are stopped by “Para- 
graph 8” in their hopes to marry Anna 
Sofia and Karan Petrine, Maria, the wife 
of Guttorm, helps them escape Bratte. 
She makes them swear to aid any other 
serfs coming to their future homeland. 

When the refugees eventually arrive 
by boat in Nakke Bay, they set up their 
new abode. The land belongs to Her- 
mod of Hamar who once loved Maria. 
After the intruders meet Hermod, Jor- 
und gives Maria’s greetings to him, flat- 
ters him and wins his help. The two 
couples are married in church by a min- 
ister who bids Jorund never let his 
shield be tarnished. 

In building Nakke Bay into a thriving 
community, cod-eyed and scheming Jor- 
und refuses sanctuary to Niels and 
Ragna, escaped serfs from Bratte; he 
envokes “Paragraph 8.” Thomsen gives 
realistic pictures of the hardy life at 
Nakke Bay. The homes are practically 
windowless; the rule, patrician; educa- 
tion almost unheard of, and the chief 
occupations, fishing and crude farming. 

Thomsen’s book is filled with char- 
acters of varying appeal. Halvors, a gov- 
ernment teacher, who visits Nakke twice 
weekly for classes, is one of his best 
characters. His dwelling is not the home 
of Jorund but that of Sibba, the daugh- 
ter of Sigvid, who lives with her two 
children in sad poverty. Sibba acts as a 
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Vigorous and hardy people in a stern land 


Grecian chorus whose curses on Jorund 
finally take effect. 

Although none of Thomsen’s main 
characters wins one’s sympathy, his 
graphic incidents—storms at sea, battles 
between people like Jorund and Kurt, 
the wreck of the schooner “Ysobel,” the 
sailing of the newly built “Tabernacle,” 
and the death of Jorund—grip. one’s at- 
tention. 

The Tyrants will please those seeking 
a realistic tale of a vigorous people in 
an unfamiliar land, even though its 
happy ending does not appear in har- 
mony with all that precedes it. The 
translation of The Tyrants is well done; 
readers will understand why Thomsen 
is considered one of Denmark's fine 
novelists. 


A Saint’s Thett 
Cotum oF Derry, by Eona MacNicol. 
Sheed and Ward. 231 pp. $3.25. 


Review by Sister M. Cornelius, 


S.S.N.D. 
In Colum of Derry, Eona MacNicol at- 
tempts not a biography but a character 
study of St. Columcille. The attempt is 
a successful one. Using an ancient tradi- 
tion that Colum surreptitiously copied 
a valuable manuscript in circumstances 
which laid him open to the charge of 
disloyalty if not of dishonesty, she shows 
his soul in conflict. It is an effective 
method; the man reveals himself in the 
drama of thought and action. We can- 
not doubt the reality of his sanctity, but 
this sanctity is not a static thing, some- 
thing achieved once and for all. It con- 
sists, rather, in the unrelenting struggle 


he makes against the forces of evil with- 
in and without. Sometimes he loses a 
skirmish; sometimes he seems in danger 
of losing more. 

The minor figures, especially Finbar 
and the High King, Diarmaid, are dis- 
tinctly if less fully delineated. These 
two, with the petty kings, the monks, 
and the country folk, make up a com- 
posite picture of the Irish character. 

The emphasis on characterization 
slows up the narrative somewhat, but 
in certain passages the movement is 
swift enough. The battle between the 
forces of the High King and the kins- 
men of Colum is vigorously told; here 
the style sweeps the reader up to a high 
pitch of excitement. In marked con- 
trast are the sections telling of Colum’s 
long journeys. The magic beauty of the 
countryside charms him and will charm 
many readers, but undoubtedly in these 
pages the story lags. 

Colum of Derry recreates an Eire 
which, in spite of lingering traces of 
druidism, was an island of saints and 


scholars and of fiercely fighting kings. 


Ancient Ireland 
THe Emeratp Crown, by Theodora 
McCormick. Funk and Wagnalls. 350 
pp. $3.75. 
Review by Mary C. Dunne 
Theodora McCormick’s latest novel, The 
Emerald Crown, is set in Ireland at the 
end of the ninth and the beginning of 
the tenth centuries. The book is authen- 
tic in that names, incidents and places 
are historic. 
Gormlaith, affectionately called Sion- 
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na, daughter of Flann High King of 
Ireland, when the country was the 
crown of the civilized world, realistically 
and with fortitude amazing in one so 
young, meets life unflinchingly. Three 
kings contend for her hand. 

Because, at the insistence of Abbott 
Flaherty he pays the highest bride-price, 
she becomes Cormac’s bride. She is a 
faithful and sympathetic wife to Cormac 
until he has the marriage annulled in 
order to become a priest, his boyhood 
desire. Bitterly hurt and humiliated Si- 
onna leaves Cashel when Carrol attacks 
it. Later she becomes his wife to protect 
monks and nuns from burning, Carrol’s 
threat if she refuses him. Further humil- 
iated by Carrol, a repulsive, bestial man, 
she is finally freed from him by his 
murder. Poverty-stricken she seeks shelt- 
er with some whom she had befriended, 
where Niall finds her. She weds him, 
and reigns happily with him as his queen 
in the Kingdom of Ulster. 

The author’s knowledge seems to en- 
compass the liturgy, laws, customs, su- 
perstitions and medical lore of the time, 
and she creates a plausible atmosphere 
for events into which the reader enters 
with interest. 


The Wild Irish 
SUNSET ON THE Winpow-Panes, by 
Walter Macken. St. Martin’s Press. 
323 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
You have heard of the wild Irish? Well, 
here they are. Published on March 17— 


by no accident at all, at all—this is 
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another journalistic novel by play 
wright-novelist Walter Macken. If we 
agree with David Daiches that journal- 
istic writing produces recognition with- 
out insight, while literature produces 
both recognition and insight at the same 
time, then we can call this a journalis- 
tic novel. And a good one of its type. 

Bart O’Breen is a man without a 
heart. Of course, he isn’t at all, but how 
he seems to be and his wrecking many 
lives around him make this novel in- 
teresting. It would not be fair to retell 
too much more than that about the plot. 
Be assured that the novel has many 
events and people calculated to keep 
your attention. But if you wonder just 
what Mr. Macken is doing besides tell- 
ing a wild story, I’m with you. 

The preoccupation with rawness con- 
tinues in Mr. Macken’s work. The re- 
action by literate Irishmen against 
“stage” Irishmen is understandable. But 
have not the Irish, as a race, been more 
integrated into Christianity than Mac- 
ken’s work shows? His Irish are not far 
from the kingdom of Caldwell. Is it a 
real picture to leave Galway godless for 
all novelistic purposes? The process of 
“pulling in” the Canon at the very end 
of the story would seem to mean that 
the Church plays no part in the every- 
day life of Ireland. This does not jibe 
with what we hear about and read about 
modern Ireland. Again, the thoughts ex- 
pressed inwardly by Bart O’Breen are 
the thoughts of a very sophisticated per- 
son, a role which Bart never seems to 
play in real life. 


This book can be recommended for 


Fay si 


Walter Macken: Ireland realigned 








adult readers. It is disturbing that Mr. 
Macken doesn’t do more with his mg 
terial, but he must be encouraged to 
keep writing. Please read this slowly. 
check your shillelagh at the door, 


A Sicilian Princess 
Writes “The Odyssey” 


Homer's Daucuter, by Robert Graves, 
Doubleday, 283 pp. $3.95. 


Review by Rev. Peter Rubbens 


Mr. Graves takes up Samuel Butler's 
idea, published some sixty years ago, 
that The Odyssey had a Sicilian setting 
and was really written by Princess Nau- 
sicaa who occurs in it as the daughter 
of King Alcinous, and who is here 
called “Homer's daughter” in analogy 
to the bards who were known as the 
“Sons of Homer.” 

Homer's Daughter is not the retelling 
of the old epic, but pretends to be Nau- 
sicaa’s own story, in the first person, of 
the things that happened around her, 
an Elyman princess in her sixteenth 
year, and that inspired her to write The 
Odyssey. These happenings are all par 
allel to situations in The Odyssey, but 
differently grouped. Like the ancient 
bards, Mr. Graves, who is both a scholar 
and a creative artist, has used the old 
formulas to fashion a new tale. This is 
not meant too literally, for, as in his 
historical novels, the style is deliberately 
“chatty.” And the twentieth century is 
showing through in just a touch of re 
tionalism and realism, in their unat 
tractive sense. Nor do Nausicaa’s self- 
deliberation, self-justification and text 
book-like instruction on the times seem 
quite in character. They are as Graves 
ian as are a few indelicacies such as we 
do not find in what we conveniently 
call “Homer.” 

Nevertheless, with his vast grasp 0 
history and mythology, his playful im 
agination and ability as a writer, Mr 
Graves has clearly recreated a classic 
milieu in this story, which may be 4 
little uneven in interest until it gets into 
high gear, but in which it can be fun 
to pick out recognizable characters and 
events. For while his arbitrary reshuff 
ing of “Homer” may irritate the mor 
rigorous scholar, and the learned strew 
ing forth of mythological references will 
baffle the uninitiated mind, there may 
be those who can abstract from either 
the one or the other and get a bang ott 
of this fanciful creation. 
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Diplomatic Intrigue 
In the Middle East 
Once in AEPPO, by Donald R. Barton. 

Charles Scribners. 424 pp. $3.95. 

Review by Mary K. Sweeny 
In this novel, State Department official 
Donald Richmond Barton probes, some- 
times with revealing penetration, the 
submerged but smouldering deposits of 
misunderstanding between East and 
West. In his imagined land of Turagq, 
composite of the Midddle East, where 
the author himself served in the foreign 
grvice, he has gathered all the unrest 
of an ancient past not yet forgotten, and 
the fumbling indecision of the present 
troubled by violence touched off by alien 
forces ready to grasp its future. 

To Craig Ryder, his assignment as 
yiceconsul to Turaq, strategically im- 
portant because of its copper deposits, 
isa return home and a search. The son 
of American missionary parents, he was 
born and educated there and his father 
met a violent death at the hands of these 
people to whom he had dedicated his 
life. He soon discovers he is a “man of 
two souls,” or, to be more accurate, a 
man of two loyalties, two hearts and a 
rather undiscovered soul. The man of 
the East succumbs to the sensuality and 
beauty of a princess of the old dynasty 
of Turaq who is now the wife of an 
American diplomat and a tool of Red 
agents. The man of the West, tempered 
by a kind of inborn understanding of 
the ways of the East yet repudiating 
complete acceptance, is drawn to a sensi- 
tive and outspoken American, also the 
wife of an embassy official. 

It is a tale of foreign intrigue and 
power tactics touched off by the discov- 
ery of uranium, which becomes overly 
involved with the machinations and de- 
tails of embassy politics and unnecessar- 
ily explicit in sensual descriptions of 
Craig's affair with the princess. Mr. Bar- 
ton presents the political intrigues as 
often amusing but more often ridiculous. 
The American Ambassador, a power- 
hungry manufacturer lately turned dip- 
lomat, is a shrewd man with little in- 
terest in and some disdain for Turaq 
except as it can help his political ad- 
vancement. His ruthlessness very nearly 
wins the day for Russian interests. The 
conclusion emerges a bit haggard and 
battered with the insistence that all learn 
only by making mistakes. 

The author, sometimes overly wordy, 
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The mighty contribution of 
His Holiness Pius XII to the 
wisdom, hope,and courage 
of our troubled age... 
in the Pope’s own words 


THE MIND 
OF PIUS XII 


Thoughts, Writings, and Messages on Religious and 
Secular Topics by His HOLINEss Pope Pius XII 
Selected and with Introductions by ROBERT C. POLLOCK, Associate Professor 
of History and Philosophy, Fordham University Graduate School 


Here is the mind of Pius XII at work on modern man’s most perplexing 
problems—both individual and social—peace, international relations, labor, 
science and technology, medicine, psychiatry, Marxism, collectivism, music, 
art, history, education, the role of women. For the first time, the core of 
His Holiness’ writings on the closer union of religious and worldly life has 
been assembled in easily readable form. With a special introduction and a 
full list of official sources. 


$3.50 at all bookstores, CROWN PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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still evokes pictures, ideas, excitement 
and some truth, but does not go quite 
deep enough. Yet with his closely knit 
plot and interesting symbols, he ex- 
presses a belief that there is hope—that 
although East is East and West is West, 
the two will eventually meet on a solid 
middle ground. 


* 


The Hopeless Nightmare 

Of a Totalitarian State 

Tue Secr-Betrrayep, by Joseph Wechs- 
berg. Alfred Knopf. 301 pp. $3.95. 

Review by Sister M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 
To those who know Czech-born Joseph 
Wechsberg only through his mildly sa- 
tirical or warmly humorous sketches in 
The New Yorker, this, his first novel, 
will come as a sober surprise. Told with 
detached objectivity, The Self-Betrayed 
is a novel that narrates not only the rise 
and fall of a Red despot, but the slow 
strangulation of the people of Central 
Europe, and of their culture. 

Bruno Stern, the self-betrayed of the 
story, is its protagonist only because the 
history of Communism like all history 
is a story of men. There is nothing new 
in the novel. We see the brilliant, bitter 
boy in the post-Hapsburg world of his 
student days poring over Marx and En- 
gel. We watch him leave his capitalistic 
home and Jewish family for Berlin, 
where his quick rise to power as a 
Party leader is followed by indoctrina- 
tion courses in Moscow. We are not sur- 
prised when he becomes a member of 
the Comintern and returns to his own 
country as tyrant and hangman. And we 
wait for the inevitable fall from power, 
the mock trial and liquidation which 
follows with inexorable finality. Bruno 
Stern never seems quite believable, but 
in that he is like the actual dictators 
he represents. There has been some- 
thing inhuman, abnormal about each of 
them. 

So familiar, in fact, is the pattern of 
narration that we forget we are read- 
ing fiction. We have read it all before, 
and yet we have not. The nation-wide 
anxiety neurosis that grips the country 
where Bruno Stern is the unseen power 
is familiar reading. It is this very qual- 
ity of recognition which gives the book 
its power. It is more terrifying than 
George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four 
because it is not prophecy but recogniz- 
able fact. Every sentence in the book is 
reminiscent of a headline, a news com- 
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mentator, a newsreel. The author has 
used the very pictures of emotionless 
Party automatons, hidden microphones, 
wire-tapping, betrayals, spies and purges 
to produce a novel of cumulative horror. 
The very use of understatement is ter- 
rible and the matter-of-fact tone of trag- 
edy with which the story is told adds 
to its power. 

Mr. Wechsberg is a restrained and 
talented writer, and The Self-Betrayed 
is one of the best of the hopeless novels 
to deal with the totalitarian nightmare. 


San Francisco, 1870 

Miss Harriet TowNsHEND, by Kath- 
leen Norris. Doubleday. 287 pp. 
$3.75. 


Review by Sister Mary Teresa Roades, 
ace. 


The seventy-eighth of Kathleen Norris’ 
popular works, Miss Harriet Town- 
shend, continues the author’s preoccupa- 
tion with family situations and marital 
happiness. Familiarity with her native 
state enables her to write convincingly 
of the California and San Francisco of 
the 1870s, in which she places her char- 
acters. 

Harriet Townshend has to share hon- 
ors as the principal character with Cora- 
lia Valdes, whose short and unfortunate 
love affair enables her mother to induce 
the girl to marry a rich old man who 
really loves her. Forty-six years her 
senior, he dies after nine quietly happy 
years, leaving his immense wealth to 
her and their four small sons. The high- 
strung, young senorita becomes a sens- 
ible, lovable, beautiful mother; the gay, 
fluttering, good-hearted Miss Harriet 





Kathleen Norris: Number 78 


Townshend proves capable of sacrificing 
her own affections to avoid wounding 
her closest friend; Louis Johnson, the 
transient lover of Coralia, after ten 
years learns true devotion; Philip Haag. 
ersen puts out of his mind all thoughts 
of marrying for money; and Mrs. Townp- 
shend, the kindly, sympathetic, tactfyl 
boarding-house proprietor, with her 
deeply religious and sensible advice, 
wields influence, more or less uncon- 


sciously, over most of the other people | 


of the story. 

With Kathleen Norris, right is al- 
ways right and wrong-doing is never 
glamorous; nevertheless one might hesi- 
tate to recommend the book to immature 
teen-agers. Adults will find it not only 
inoffensive but truly enjoyable reading, 
although it is not of great literary value, 


Seventeenth Summer 
Bonjour TristEssE, by Francoise Sa- 


gan. Translated by Irene Ash. Dutton. 

128 pp. $2.50. 

Review by David Young 
Written by an eighteen-year-old French 
girl and awarded the Prix des Critiques, 
this short novel has been one of the re 
cent French literary sensations. 

It is the story of a girl’s seventeenth 
summer, and is told in the first person. 
The narrator, her father and his current 
mistress have gone to a summer villa. 
The girl, apparently for lack of anything 
better to do, takes her first lover. The 
father’s situation is disturbed by the ar 
rival of a close friend of his dead wife. 
She has decided to save the fading roue 
from himself and for herself, and suc- 
ceeds rather easily in replacing the prev- 
ious incumbent as mistress. When she 
even succeeds in obtaining a proposal of 
marriage, the daughter feels things have 
gone too far. She realizes there would be 
certain advantages to such a marriage, 
but cannot help fear the future step 
mother’s plans for her and her fathers 
betterment (“I could not free myself 
from the haunting thought that Anne 
was about to wreck our lives”). To save 
the day, she arranges to throw her father 
into the arms of the former mistress, 
realizing that the one thing her future 
stepmother will not accept is a_ little 
backsliding on the part of papa. Papa 
is about to backslide when caught in the 
act; the stepmother-to-be rushes off and 
commits suicide, and the narrator is sad 
that it all turned out as it did, but com 
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gles herself with the thought that her 
sorrow is “grave and beautiful” and “the 
idea of sorrow has always appealed to 


” 


All in all, this is one of the nastiest 
little books to come along in some time, 
and unfortunately it is written with a 
«kill that casts an air of glamor over the 
whole stinking story. That Francoise 
Sagan at eighteen is an unusually skilful 
writer is no more deniable than that her 
novel is completely lacking in any un- 
derstanding of the importance or neces- 
sity of a moral order. 


Summer Friends 

And Love Affairs 

A Summer Nicut, by Alan Moorehead. 
Harper. 252 pp. $3.00. 


Review by Mary K. Sweeny 
In A Summer Night, Alan Moorehead 


presents the story of a summer love affair 
and its result. The Curtisés and the Sin- 
clairs are spending their summer as usual 
in neighboring villas in the Italian Riv- 
iera village of San Lorenzo. During the 
past three summers they have become 
good friends. But this summer is unlike 
the others—there is an air of unrest ev- 
erywhere. They bathe, rest, entertain as 
before, but it is not the same. 

Howard Curtis, American publisher, 
is concerned with the political tension 
and anti-American feeling provoked by 
Communist propaganda and plans to 
take an earlier boat home. His wife, 
Celine, is unwilling to leave and a ser- 
ious quarrel results. Philip Sinclair, a 
painter, has become restless and bored, 
and his wife, Prudence, pregnant and 
unwell, worries because she cannot help 
Philip. That the friendship of the two 
families should suddenly erupt into an 
affair between Celine Curtis and Philip 
Sinclair is as inevitable as the storm 
which clears the air for the change of 
season, and the political riot and strike 
which are precipitated by the country’s 
unrest, according to Mr. Moorehead. 

Howard Curtis is a convert to Cathol- 
icism and his religious attitude is rather 
the intolerant and argumentative kind. 
Celine, who is convent-bred, is Catholic 
in practice but only tardily in conscience. 
She tells Philip their love “cannot be” 
but the reason never seems clear to her. 
Perhaps Howard comes closest to the 
truth when to Prudence’s insistence that 
he must forgive Celine and Philip and 
the young Communist who has wronged 
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From jacket for “Paloma” 


“Yellowed lace and limp osprey” 


him, he protests: “What do you think I 
am. A saint or something? Have I got 
to go on forever forgiving people who 
hate me, getting them out of trouble, tak- 
ing them back again?” The answer is 
affirmative, but the motive indecisive. 
One of the weakest points of the novel, 
however, is the insertion of Howard's 
strange affair with the Belgian governess. 
It is completely out of character. 

Mr. Moorehead builds his unrest care- 
fully and dramatically, but views his 
characters with sad and worldly-wise 
eyes. Even though he presents no justi- 
fication of sin, he treats it as inevitable. 
The sacrifices of love and forgiveness 
seem sterile and bear little hope. The 
heavy, stagnant air of fatalism crowds 
out the freshness of the new beginning. 


Plush-Covered World 

Of Shabby Gentility 

Patoma, by Mrs. Robert Henrey. Dut- 
ton. 226 pp. $3.75. 

Review by Sister Consolata, $.C.N. 
Those who look down their noses at the 
inveterate park-sitter who fritters away 
precious hours contemplating pigeons, 
dispirited patches of iris, smog-blackened 
sky, or bustling pedestrians hurrying 
upon their futile way, will find the cur- 
ious daytime milieu of Green Park, Lon- 
don, cither revealing or repellent. 

Paloma represents a stuffy, plush-cov- 


ered world, inhabited chiefly by aging 
ladies from cheap, unaired hotels and 
flats, malodorous with stale tea and drug- 
store cosmetics; frail ladies of shabby 
gentility, many of whom subsist on pit- 
tances mercifully provided by long-de- 
ceased menfolk; nostalgic ladies, who 
eke out their circumscribed lives in an 
atmosphere of frayed love-letters, yel- 
lowed lace and limp osprey, who indulge 
in guarded friendships and an occasional 
cautious shopping tour. 

The septuagenarian protagonist of the 
story, Paloma, a Bergundian from Saul- 
ieu on the Cote d’Or, is a faded grand 
dame with no morals to speak of and a 
disposition at once unreasonable, sarcas- 
tic, jealous and cruel. Her inexplicable 
moods of sudden barbarity or disarming 
compliance the author finds wholly en- 
chanting—a sentiment which she some- 
how fails to impart. 

Behind the scenes there is the rumble 
of guns. World War II is in progress, 
but the characters know it not. They are 
too much engrossed in their narrow rou- 
tine and too selfishly aloof to be aware 
of a dying regime. 

There is no plot, only a series of 
vignettes—sketches, brief and sometimes 
poignant, of the people of Green Park 
and their tawdry ideals. Nothing hap- 
pens in the story except Paloma’s death, 
a merciful and foregone conclusion. 
Everything worthy of mention happened 
a half-century ago, during Paloma’s hal- 
cyon years, when she was a beautiful 
chorus girl in the Gaiety Revue. An 
ancient roue, Mr. Stephen, with whom 
Paloma attends the theater each Thurs- 
day night, is a relic of her youth, indis- 
pensable now to her vanity. 

In spite of Mrs. Henrey’s effort to 
reanimate the dry bones of Paloma, the 
author succeeds in creating only a muse- 
um piece, not a woman of flesh and 
blood. The tintype haze infusing this 
character study leaves us depressed and 
out of sympathy. 


Spies and Diamonds 
Pray For a Brave Heart, by Helen 

MacInnes. Harcourt, Brace. 311 pp. 

$3.75. 

Review by Marie Butler Coffey 
Helen MaclInnes, author of Above Sus- 
picion, Assignment in Brittany, and 
Friends and Lovers, is expert at telling 
a thrilling story. In this book she cap- 
tures the spirit of turbulence and mys- 
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tery connected with an international 
plot to get possession of the Herz dia- 
monds. 

Two Americans, Bill Denning and 
Max Meyer, become involved in the 
effort to get possession of the diamonds. 
Meyer believes the jewels are destined 
to reach the United States, there to be 
sold discreetly and the money used to 
establish a fund for a syndicate of Com- 
munist spies. As Max aptly puts it: “For 
the buying of men’s minds. It costs 
money to finance treachery.” 

With reckless determination to get 
possession of the diamonds, the two 
opposing factions move swiftly across 
Switzerland from the city of Bern. The 
simplicity and good will of the residents 
of Falken, a quiet valley lying at the 
foot of the Blumlisalp Mountain, pro- 
vide contrast and add to the suspense 
as the story comes to a gripping climax 
in this peaceful spot. 

The Swiss mountain country is viv- 
idly portrayed. All the characters are 
distinctive, colorful and alive. Pray for a 
Brave Heart is an exciting adventure. 


Those Who Stay On 
In Rural Nova Scotia 


THe CHANNEL SHore, by Charles Bruce. 
St. Martin’s Press. 398 pp. $4.50. 


Review by F. A. McGowan 


All who are Nova Scotians by birth, 
ancestry, residence or visit, will be in- 
terested in the American edition of this 
first novel, published last year in Can- 
ada, by the poet-newspaperman whose 
Mulgrave Road won the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s Award for Poetry in 1951. The 
setting and the theme of both books is 
northern Guysborough County of Nova 
Scotia, the strip along the Strait of 
Canso which differs in character from 
the Gaelic centres of Cape Breton on 
the opposite shore and of the counties 
to the west. The time (complicated by 
flash-forwards) runs from 1919 to 1946. 
The thesis, repeated throughout, is de- 
fensive—here is satisfaction for a lifetime 
for those who do not go away but re- 
main to carry on the activities of sub- 
sistence-farming, leisure-time fishing and 
seasonal work in small-scale pulp mills. 

For some individuals this urge to de- 
part was aroused possibly by personal 
incidents such as those that open and 
close the awkward plot. It is derivative, 
suggesting the seduction of Lincoln’s 
Down East village maidens, the self- 
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sacrifice of Adam Bede, Jalna sets and 
character relationships from Hugh Mac- 
Lennan. There is fumbling in the struc- 
ture of the novel. The flash-back tech- 
nique, at least as old as Homer, gives 
organic unity when its method is fol- 
lowed. But the single point of vantage 
must be maintained. Events must be 
known from external evidence, obser- 
vation or recital. There are limits to 
the number of persons whose introspec- 
tive case-histories can be presented. The 
action should not be halted by inter- 
polated blocks of “prose poetry” and 
series of pointed epigrams. There can be 
no objection to Mr. Bruce’s use of the 
same images in his book of verse and in 
his novel; in fact, these make the per- 
manent values of the book. If, instead of 
the contrived plot, there had been a series 
of related sketches, then each character 
would have been entitled to revelation 





Martin Mayer: Surface rectitude 


through its own self-communings, They 
the labour in the barnyard, fields an 
spruce growths of men “whose days ag 
not fixed by schedule but filled wit, 
work that has to be done” would haye 
been felt through all the senses as pos 
sessing not only dignity but beauty and 
truth. 


A Politician’s Bid 
For the Presidency 


Tue Exprrts, by Martin Mayer. Hap 
er. 304 pp. $3.50. 

Review by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
Several critics have asked for a major 
thematic novel dealing with the Amer- 
can political scene. While The Experts 
may not be the great answer to this re 
quest, it is certainly a good start in the 
right direction. 

In unfolding the story of Governor 
Billy Clelland’s bid for the presidential 
nomination, Martin Mayer has revealed 
a good slice of the machinery of party 
politics. Billy is an egoist on principle. 
He sincerely believes that good politics 
and basic honesty can be harmonized. 
He has complete confidence in his un- 
erring instinct for uniting principle with 
expediency, maintaining always that 
facts unmixed with emotion must decide 
every issue. And so he remains dispas 
sionately objective in all decisions, in 
cluding those which pertain to his per 
sonal life. 

Billy’s campaign for the nomination 
goes well until an unknown moron, 
Mancioni, senselessly slaughters several 
gamblers. Ransom, publisher of a pow- 
erful paper, and Irving Moss, his tal 
ented journalistic hatchet-man, seize 
this opportunity to puncture Billy's as- 
cending balloon. Ransom’s motive is pure 
jealousy; Irving’s is personal hatred. The 
Governor goes about the task of extti 
cating himself from the mess brought on 
his head by less adept associates. He is 
largely successful until he is brought up 
hard against the dreaded human factor 
represented in a clandestine love affait 
and the question of commuting Man- 
cioni’s death sentence. His final deci- 
sion is based on a characteristic principle 
—“Either way I win!” 

The cold chichanery, the adept op 
portunism, the shriveling amoralism, the 
hypocrisy, the petty corruption, the me- 
thodical cruelty, the dismal surface rec- 
titudes, and the dreary spiritual emptt 
ness in the heart of contemporary civil 
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ation are outlined in this tightly woven 
gory as its interesting characters make 
their irrevocable choices. ‘The author re- 
mains as dispassionate as Billy Clelland 
in his narration, but occasionally a diag- 
nostic flash of insight corruscates from 
the dialogue, as when the pilot of the 
plane blurts out: “You know what’s 
wong with them crazy people back 
there? You know? They got no religion, 
that’s what. No Faith.”; or as when, in 
the concluding death-house scene, Reed 
cries ‘out, “—you miserable idiots. My 
Géd it makes all the difference in the 
world!” 

Prophecy does not belong to a review, 
but this reviewer is willing to wager that 
The Experts, in putting a great bloc of 
contemporary life under the x-ray of art, 
will be largely ignored. Other good 
novels have met a like fate. This novel’s 
diagnosis of the basic malady of modern 
life is too deadly accurate and too blunt. 
Far too many reviewers (and readers) 
prefer to have the disease unnamed as 
the symptoms are explored. 


Liberals, Elections 

And Smear Campaigns 

Tue CuitpREN OF Licut, by Gerald 
Sykes. Farrar, Straus. 303 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Anne Cyr 


The title of this novel is taken from the 
story of the unjust steward who, wise in 
the ways of the world, lays up for him- 
self treasure against a time of need. In 
the parable, it will be remembered, our 
Lord advises “the children of light” 
(children of God) to be likewise provi- 
dent in laying up spiritual treasure. Ac- 
cording to the jacket the phrase “chil- 
dren of light” is defined as “an ancient 
way of saying” the non-conformists or 
the liberals—who seek to preserve their 
identity in singularly  self-destroying 
times. 

Ex-Ambassador John Trimble and his 
wife, Augusta, the “children of light” 
are certainly “non-conformists” for she 
is his third wife and he is her second 
husband. Both are idealists in a fuzzy 
sort of way. John, disillusioned by sena- 
torial interference, resigns his State De- 
partment post, and with his lovely, tal- 
ented wife returns to his native town in 
Ohio. Here he hopes to settle down to 
home life and the pursuit of the intellec- 
tual. Augusta hopes to have a child and 
to perfect her painting. (Her previous 
husband, besides being sterile, had been 
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a decided detriment to her painting.) 

Fate rules otherwise. John’s son, 
Hank, who also lives in the town, is 
running for Congress. Since childhood, 
Hank has nursed a corrosive hatred of 
his father, the feeling rooted in John’s 
desertion of his mother. Because Hank is 
a clever demagogue, unscrupulous in 
both his public and private life, John 
feels that his political career, and the 
political career of others who think like 
him, should be promptly scuttled in the 
public interest. Hank hopes that his 
father will come out publicly in support 
of his candidacy. When John prefers to 
remain neutral, Hank successfully initi- 
ates a smear campaign labelling his fath- 
er a homosexual. (John regards homo- 
sexuality merely as “part of an imma- 
turity,” not at all “unnatural,” and re- 
grets Hank’s “psychological rigidity” and 
“abstract, untested idea of morality”). 
Taking advantage of his father’s known 
tolerance, Hank links his name with 
that of a visiting playwright and homo- 
sexual. The smear sticks. 

A general bias against religion rounds 
out this picture of confused standards, 
and the book: might better be titled The 
Blind Leading the Blind. 


Clergy Caricatures 
Tue BisHop Finns a Way, by Michael 


Cunningham, Farrar, Straus. 213 pp. 
$3.00. 


Review by Catherine A. Byrne 


The title of this novel suggests seeking, 
but there is none done by this puppet 
character, Bishop Blunt, who in the first 
words allowed to him says, “I determined 
that I should rule with a firm hand, I 
will not tolerate laxity from my priests.” 
In development of this theme the men- 
tality of grown-up readers is affronted by 
the school-boy antics of mature Catholic 
priests, by unprepared-for coincidences 
in the episodes, by much shoddy cheap- 
ness of language. 

Bishop Blunt as coming from Maine 
must of course be laconic. Even an ex- 
treme type would be allowed one pithy 
remark, whereas he is made to stand in 
dumb silence even at his welcoming by 
the Seattle diocese. Another of the typed 
characters is young Father Rockett who 
“brushes up on the Papal Encyclicals,” 
rushes off to the local brewery and settles 
the wage problem, thereby developing 
enough difficulties for a separate novel, 
here condensed into a few chapters. 
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On the Collapse of 
Bigotry ... 
FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


A Look Into the Catholic Church 
Betty Jean Jeffries 


By a former member of the “Hate 
Rome Club,” this is a shocking narra- 
tive of the vicious fallacies that avid 
anti-Catholics promulgate about Cath- 
olicism and the story of the author’s 
gradual discovery of the truth about 
all those “corrupt goings on behind 
Popish Curtains.” 


THE EUCHARIST— 
SACRIFICE 


Rev. Francis J. Wengier 


This incisive theological defense of 
the “pure Eucharist” position of the 
eminent theologian, M. de la Taille, is 
a masterful contribution to the peren- 
nially vigorous controversy over the 
essence of the Christian sacrifice. 


$5.00 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND YOU 
William Grace, S.J. = 


In easily readable, concisely written 
form, here is all the basic teaching of 
the Catholic Church. It offers a con- 
venient source from which Catholics 
and non-Catholics can gain a complete 
idea of the what and why of the 
Church’s doctrine. 

Paper, $1.90 


A GUIDE TO 
CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 


Clement S. Mihanovich, 
Gerald Schnepp, S.M., and 
John L. Thomas, S.J. 


This thorough Catholic guidebook to 
marriage and family problems is “one 
of the very best in the field. It is com- 
plete, readily comprehensible, and ad- 
mirably practical. . . . Soundly and 
vibrantly Christian . . . it is easily 
understood by the average reader... . 
An unusually extensive and sensible 
exploration of a subject of prime im- 
portance.”—-John S. Kennedy. 

$4.50 


At your bookstore 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


— 404 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





As Conan Doyte, son of the 
famous Sir Arthur has edited for 
Hanover House a new TREASURY 
OF SHERLOCK HOLMES ($2.95). 
Mr. Doyle recognizes in his introduction 
the insuperable difficulty in trying to 
please all Sherlock Holmes devotees in 
any such selection, and proceeds to pre- 
sent the two novels—A Study in Scarlet 
and The Hound of the Baskervilles—and 
twenty-seven short stories which in his 
opinion best delineate the character of 
Sherlock Holmes. Since the stories are 
available elsewhere, the introduction is 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature of 
this collection, and it happily challenges 
“the bumbling ass that is Hollywood’s 
conception of Watson” and agrees with 
John Dickson Carr’s biographical find- 
ing that the character of Holmes to a 
large extent represents the character of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who is not 
only the progenitor of modern detective 
fiction, but a prime factor in the devel- 
opment of modern police practice. De- 
spite the unforgivable omission of sev- 
eral of my own favorite stories, the 
attractive format and price make this 
an ideal book for a gift or private owner- 
ship. Libraries, however, might do better 
to invest in The Complete Sherlock 
Holmes (Garden City, $4.95). 

Macmillan continues to oblige mys- 
tery readers by reissuing old favorites in 
the Murder Revisited series. Two ex- 
cellent ones which arrived too late to be 
included in the previous column are 
SUICIDE EXCEPTED by Cecil Hare 
($2.75), an unusually engrossing study 
of family relationships revealed, strained 
and changed because of the murder of 
the eccentric father, and THE DEAR 
OLD GENTLEMAN by George Good- 
child and Beckhofer Roberts ($2.75), a 
chilling exposure of senile depravity un- 
derlying the harmless exterior of an old 
man suspected of murder. 

MURDER IN TRINIDAD ($2.75), 
an old favorite written by John W. Van- 
dercook, who is more widely known as 





Eleanor F. Culhane, a graduate of the 
Fordham School of Social Service, a for- 
mer psychiatric social worker and an ar- 
dent mystery fan, has done reviews in 
the past for Books on Trial, America and 
the Boston Globe. 
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By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


a news analyst, is the most recent addi- 
tion to the series. The unlikely but high- 
ly successful team of Bertram Lynch, a 
pretty insufferable British agent, and 
Robert Deane, a young Yale professor 
of medieval history, achieves its initial 
success in this book, when, acting for 
the League of Nations, the two track 
down an international gang of opium 
smugglers, solve a fifteen-year-old mur- 
der, and become perilously involved with 
a community of criminals in hiding, lo- 
cated snugly in the midst of an un- 
charted swamp. Adolescents who are not 
alienated by the mention of anything 
so passe as the League of Nations may 
also enjoy the intricacies of this book. 

QUEEN’S BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION by Ellery Queen (Little, 
Brown, $3.00) is a collection of short 
short stories, most of which have al- 
ready appeared in This Week magazine. 
Since the excessive brevity of these 
stories leaves no room for the develop- 
ment of character or theme, they are 
entertaining only as puzzles, but in this 
capacity some are intriguing indeed. 
Ellery, Inspector Queen and Sergeant 
Velie work their way through a maze of 
crimes ranging from simple embezzle- 
ment to international blackmail. 


THE MAGICIAN AND THE’ 


WIDOW is a volume containing two 
short novels of Georges Simenon (Dou- 
bleday, $3.95). The Magician is as 
complete and desolate a portrait of an 
alcoholic as I have ever seen. This beau- 
tifully executed study of Antoine the 
Magician, whose ambivalent feelings to- 
ward his loving wife Julie culminate in 
his unconscious desire for and cause of 
her death, is a markedly different and 
very compassionate story of a murder 
which has no villain, and indeed no 





——— 


overt crime. Like most of Simenon’s | 
novels, it deserves a place outside 
run-of-the-mill mystery fiction. Unfor- 
tunately, the companion novel, The 
Widow, involves a released criminal 
in the earthy passions of two farm 
women without a sexual scruple be. 
tween them, and while this is a swift. 
paced and masterly treatment of the 
crime of passion, it cannot be recom- 
mended indiscriminately. | 

Another good blending of character 
and plot can be found in SOME- 
WHERE IN THIS CITY by Maurice 
Proctor (Harper, $2.75). Detective In- 
spector Martineau’s struggle with his 
arch-enemy, a criminal whom he had 
known from childhood, is meshed with 
his equally dynamic if less violent strug- 
gle with his cold, beautiful and deliber- 
ately childless wife. ‘The reader’s primary 
interest in the unraveling of a brutal 
crime at times succumbs to his interest in 
Detective Martineau’s determination to 
have a child. Although in my opinion 
a little more respect might have been 
shown for the conjugal right of privacy, 
the total effect of the book is wholesome 
and the craftsmanship outstanding. 


a. 


MONG recent Crime Club selections 

recommended are OLD MRS. 
OMMANNEY IS DEAD by Margaret 
Erskine (Doubleday, $2.75) in which 
Inspector Finch of Scotland Yard fol- 
lows his hunch that Mrs. Ommanney’s 
end had been hastened a little by an 
anxious relative, and THE MAN IN 
THE GREEN HAT by Manning Coles 
(Doubleday, $2.75) in which Tommy 
Hambledon cavorts about Italy in search 
of a missing diplomat and a lost war- 
time treasure. 

One of the satisfying, full-bodied stor- 
ies which English mystery writers pro 
duce far more often than Americans is 
A KIND OF MISFORTUNE by Rich- 
ard Parker (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.75). Life in a small English village 
is disturbed first by the strange death 
of Miss Melita Honey’s cat, then by 
more serious catastrophies. Not only 
does Mr. Parker, a Kent schoolmaster, 


create a lively and unusual group of } 


townspeople, but he holds his own after 
introducing a subject on which Dorothy 
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The Teachers Rights 

And Responsibilities 

Acapemic FREEDOM, by Russell Kirk. 
Henry Regnery. 210 pp. $3.75. 
Review by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


The subject of Mr. Kirk’s latest book is 
one about which we have heard much 
in recent years, particularly, of course, 
in connection with congressional inves- 
tigations of Communist activity, and 
with college and university requirements 
about “loyalty oaths.” Mr. Kirk here at- 
tempts to synthesize the many defini- 
tions now available of academic free- 
dom, to discuss some of the ways in 
which it is currently violated or threat- 
ened, and to deal with the responsibil- 
ities which this form of freedom, like 
any other, brings to those who claim it. 

Here are two definitions, one by W. 
T. Couch, a former university press edi- 
tor, and one by Mr. Kirk. The former 
calls academic freedom, “The principle 
designed to protect the teacher from 
hazards that tend to prevent him from 
meeting his obligations in the pursuit of 
truth.” Mr. Kirk thinks this the best 
available, but adds his own (and others 
are given throughout later pages): “It is 
the right, or group of rights, intended 
to make it possible for certain persons 
(always very few in number, in any so- 
ciety, when compared with the bulk of 
the population) to teach truthfully and 
to employ their reason to the full extent 
of their intellectual powers.” Mr. Kirk 
sees this privilege as one of man’s “nat- 
ural rights”; the responsibility it brings 
along is obedience to the Natural Law. 
Both Holmes and Dewey, of course, and 
their followers, deny the existence of 
such a Law and such rights. 

Next he discusses at some length two 
recent cases where academic freedom 
seems to have been flagrantly violated; 
one case centering about the University 
of Chicago Press is somewhat confused; 
the other case, involving a state univer- 
sity, is much more clear-cut and also 
much more frightening, as indicating 
the sort of power that can be set loose 
to make professors toe the mark. 

“The Professor in Politics” discusses 


" the privileges and responsibilities of fac- 


ulty men and women when they act as 
citizens; here they are subject to the 
same prudential norms as any other 
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Rebecca West: “How it all came about” 


man—on the other hand, they should 
have as much freedom as the non-aca- 
demic citizen. Mr. Kirk writes sensibly 
of the “loyalty oath” problem; he sees 
oath-taking as no mark of servility, but 
rather as a traditional act of one enter- 
ing upon a solemn office, as, e.g., the 
President of the United States. Of 
course, the oath must be sensibly and 
meaningfully formulated; here there is 
room for criticism of some past attempts. 

“The Dignity of the Academy” is a 
good essay on the professorial life in 
general—again balancing responsibilities 
against privileges. 

Catholic college and university ad- 
ministrators and teachers should read 
this book with pleasure and profit, if 
only because so much of what is said is 
thoroughly consonant with our tradi- 
tional teaching on these matters. Finally, 
it is too bad that Mr. Kirk did not make 
use of one of the best of all essays on 
this subject, that by Whittaker Cham- 
bers in Life, June 12, 1953. 


Our Lawless Times 


A Train oF Powner, by Rebecca West 
Viking. 310 pp. $3.75. 


Review by Thomas P. Neill 


Miss West's latest work consists of six 
essays described fairly accurately on the 
jacket as “six brilliant reports of our 
lawless times.” Three of the essays are 
reports on post-war Germany: the Nu- 


remberg trials, reviving Western Ger- 
many in 1949, and a review of Fritz- 
sche’s account of the trial published in 
1954. Two essays are reports of British 
trials, one a murder mystery and the 
other a case of treason. The sixth essay 
is a report of the mass trial of a number 
of taxi-drivers who murdered a Negro in 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

These essays stand out from ordinary 
reporting because of the author’s sen- 
sitivity and her ability to penetrate to 
the essence of things. They are subjec- 
tive reporting at its best because the 
author combines in herself a restrained 
sensitivity, a painter's feeling for color 
and setting, and a lawyer’s logical mind. 
Miss West never leaves the reader in 
doubt as to her opinion of a defendant’s 
moral and legal guilt, but she has a com- 
passionate way of understanding how it 
all came about and how the defendant 
is guilty—but with the extenuating cir- 
cumstance of being a weak person, as 
we all are in some measure or other. 

A Train of Powder treats subjects 
that have been in the newspapers and 
news magazines within the last decade. 
No essentially new information is given 
on any of these six subjects, but each is 
made to come to life again under the 
treatment of a true literary artist. Miss 
West knows how to write as only a 
dozen or so people writing English to- 
day know how. This alone makes the 
essays enjoyable reading. 


An Inquiry Concerning 
Congressional Inquiries 
Grand Inquest, by Telford Taylor. 
Simon and Schuster, 358 pp. $4.50. 
Review by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 
If you share the public confusion as to 
the purpose, utility or short comings of 
Congressional investigations; if you 
wonder whether they should be abol- 
ished, reformed or retained; if you are 
uncertain whether Senator McCarthy is 
merely a headline-hunter or a twentieth- 
century little Dutch boy with finger in 
the dike to stem the tide of Communism, 
you will be interested in this readable 
study of the general nature and limits 
of Congressional inquiries. You may not 
find all the answers, still less agree with 
those you do find; but you will have a 
basis for intelligent discussion of these 
and other moot questions. 
It is the author's’ contention that 
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through the years Congressional investi- 
gations have transcended their consti- 
tutional limits; that they have attempted 
to usurp the executive and judiciary 
functions; that they have invaded areas 
reserved to the states, and have infringed 
upon the constitutional rights of the in- 
dividual. Moreover, in this extension of 
the investigative power, partisan politics 
have played such an important role that 
citizens in all walks of life have become 
pawns in the “cold civil war” between 
the rival factions. And the committee’s 
primary function—the gathering of in- 
formation in the interests of better legis- 
lation—is thus subordinated to the urge 
for the publicity of television, screen and 
newspaper headlines. 

Tracing the origin of the constitution- 
al provision for Congressional inquiry 
to the “Grand Inquest” of the House of 
Commons in the days of William Pitt, 
the author discusses the separation of 
powers, both in theory and practice, and 
their divergent development in the two 
systems of government. It is a far cry 
from the first Congressional inquiry into 
the causes of the defeat of General St. 
Clair, in 1792, to the Senate’s investiga- 
tion of the procedures of one of its own 
subcommittee’s in 1954. But even in that 
far-off day the struggle for “investigative 
omnipotence” and the injurious effects 
of the injection of partisan interests 
were foreshadowed. 

From these relatively simple begin- 
nings, the story progresses with increas- 
ing complexity through the Know-Noth- 
ing agitations of the 1850s, the Money 
Trust inquiries, the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal, the New Deal, the activities of the 
Dies Committee—even to the recent 
loyalty hearings. In the course of these 
developments Congress had broadened 
the scope of its inquiries to include ever- 
widening areas of public and private 
life. Citizens who until recently had 
only an academic interest in the power 
of subpoena or in the privilege of free 
speech are now earnestly asking such 
questions as: Should the power of sub- 
poena be restricted or repealed? Does the 
privilege of free speech include also the 
right not to speak? How should the pro- 
cedures of investigating committees be 
reformed? What will be the impact of 
the “cold civil war” upon that more im- 
portant conflict we are waging with In- 
ternational Communism? 

For some of these questions Mr. Tay- 
lor has definite answers; for others, he 
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Samuel Lubell: A changing world 


says frankly, “I don’t know.” One thing 
is certain: the book is sure to evoke both 
enthusiasm and dissent. To critics who 
would prefer a more objective examina- 
tion of the “Grand Inquest,” and who 
regret the political settings in which the 
various problems are discussed, the au- 
thor replies, “It would be worse than 
futile to essay a ‘pure’ analysis . . . di- 
vorced from the political conflicts” in 
which they originated or matured. The 
still current loyalty hearings on Capitol 
Hill would seem to confirm that opinion. 


Where “the American” 

Made His Big Mistake 

Tue American Story, by Garet Gar- 
rett. Henry Regnery. 401 pp. $5.00. 
Review by R, W. Faulhaber 


Mr. Garrett's The American Story 
opens and closes with an Apologue 
which the dictionary says is a “short fic- 
titious story intended to convey a useful 
lesson or moral.” In the first such lesson 
a “Supreme Voice” bemoans the mess 
men have made of the world, partic- 
ularly reprehensible since they knew 
good from evil. But “Mankind’s Advo- 
cate” claims men need.a fresh start—a 
“new world”—and that they should have 
received “knowledge of matter” first. 
Then “they will learn that what works 
is law. In law there is truth. In truth, 
there is neither good nor evil.” 

“The American” did well up to 1898, 
which period occupies only two-fifths of 
the book. The rest of American history, 
covered in the last three-fifths, really 
should not have happened for “the 
American” forgot he was an American, 
forgot his splendid opportunity and 





Garet Garrett: A losing bet 


made all the mistakes the European 
made and indeed was in later years 
tricked and hood-winked by him. 

In an Apostrophe preceding the con- 
cluding Apologue, Mr. Garrett is almost 
unbelievable. He opens by asking, 
“How now, thou American, frustrated 
Crusader, do you know where you are?” 
He doesn’t, nor does he know who he 
is—a crucial question for Mr. Garrett. 
“Your very blood has changed. . . .” But 
then “. . . the country went immigra 
tion mad.” “This was an induced im 
migration . . . from eastern and south 
ern Europe. . . .” Follows an enumers 
tion of nationalities and: “The Russian 
tide was heavily loaded with Jews; and 
this Jew was not like the one that came 
with the Germans.” (Italics mine.) This 
is Mr. Garrett’s only remark about Jews 
in the entire books. (Judgment yours.) 

There follow two rhetorical questions. 
“What was the effect [of this ‘induced 
immigration] on the average of Amer 
ican intelligence?” The answer is a long 
quotation from a professor of psycho 
ogy; level of intelligence has fallen. 
“*The representatives of the Alpine and 
Mediterranean races of our immigration 
are intellectually inferior to the repre 
sentatives of the Nordic race which for 
merly made up about 50 per cent of 
our immigration.’ ” 

For good measure: “Before the Statue 
of Liberty an American would have 
said: ‘Mine is a Protestant country, 1 
cially Nordic, under a Republican form 
of government that is Constitutional, 
representative and limited, and lives by 
a system of free, competitive capitalism 
Fifty years later Protestant had the 
sound of bigotry, Nordic was racialist 
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and intolerant, limited government was 

amemory, and free, competitive capital- 

ism had been strangled. What happened 

tg you, thou American, in these fifty 

years?” Indeed, what has happened 
Mr. Garrett, “thou American,” that you 
write thusly? 

In a brief paragraph Mr. Garrett 
merely states what the “anti-racialists,” 
the “melting pot people,” say: “... race 
isa myth .. .”; “. . . superiority of one 
mee over another cannot be proved”; 
« . racial and cultural admixture was 
gmething America very much needed 
to keep its soul from turning inward.” 
Such objectivity! 

The last Apologue explains that God 
and Satan have made a wager. God was 
smewhat pleased with His “new peo- 

in f ple” but Satan wants to deprive them 
rs | of one word, “Enough,” for they will be- 
come willful, remember God as a myth 
m- | and “. .. never stop until they have dis- 
st ¥ covered the ultimate secret.” For this 
, | God will destroy them. Now the “Ad- 
ed | vocate of Mankind” upon learning of 
2?” | the wager from a “Saint” did not linger 
he § for any news of further developments 
tt. f of the “new people” but simply “went 
but § very softly away.” Evidently God is los- 
ra- | ing the wager and will destroy the “new 
im- | people.” 

th | Thus Mr. Garrett, formerly, among 
raf other things, editor of the New York 
ian § Tribune and editorial-writer-in-chief of 
nd § the Saturday Evening Post, seems to be 
me ¥ winding up a career as a prophet of 
his | doom, unconstructive to the end and so 
ws f bold (this being the only new aspect 
.) | of his critique) as to “suggest” race as 
ms. § the cause. 
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1 Argument Against 
1 Free World Market 


Tue Revo.ution 1n Wortp Trane, by 
Samuel Lubell. Harper. 143 pp. $2.50. 


io § Review by Edward R. O’Connor 


pre | The current debate over American tariff 
for § policy hinges upon the desirability of 
df restoring the nineteenth-century free 
world market. Economic considerations 
tue} abound in the conflict of interests be- 
ave} ‘ween American industries dependent 
1} Upon foreign trade and those that are 
om § Primarily confined to the domestic mar- 
nal,{ ket and fear foreign competition. The 
; byf overriding consideration is, however, 
ism. § Whether lower tariffs will allow foreign 
the§ Countries to earn more dollars and thus 


alist both diminish their financial dependence 
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upon us and strengthen our political 
alliances. 

Samuel Lubell calls this premise into 
question by analyzing the flight from 
interdependence to integration (aut- 
archy) in the world economy. He be- 
lieves that the nineteenth-century one- 
trading-world can not be superimposed 
upon twentieth-century national econ- 
omies. Wage, price and profit structures 
are geared to national (neo-mercantilist, 
perhaps) economies and a free trade 
system would be so disruptive as to en- 
danger political stability. In the long 
run this would be more dangerous to 
the free world than the present imbal- 
ance of payments. 

Lubell holds that the free trade pre- 
mise has distorted the nature of the dollar 
shortage—“the crux of Britain’s postwar 
difficulties has lain in her economic re- 
lationship not to the United States, but 
to the Commonwealth” (p. 57)—and has 
confused the abnormal situation of the 
immediate postwar years with the more 
realistic import requirements of today. 
Equally important, is his analysis of 
Soviet trading offers C“strip-tease in the 
East”) where he shows the inadvisabil- 
ity of the West becoming dependent 
upon_the Soviet Empire for any goods 
and of exchanging western production 
for Soviet gold. As a result, Lubell can 
recommend that strategic rather than 
economic considerations determine our 
foreign trade policy. For instance, he 
suggests that the West should develop 
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From “The People of the Sierra” 
The Day of the Bull 


alternative supply sources in the under- 
developed countries rather than rely 
upon the Soviet world for anything. 

As Bernard Baruch points out in his 
Foreward, this book will provoke wide- 
spread disagreement. Yet it should be 
read by all who are interested in the 
formation of foreign economic policies. 
Lubell’s clear and concise style will make 
this a pleasant task for non-economists. 


Study of Social Life 

In Small Spanish Town 

Tue PEopLe oF THE SreRrA, by Julian 
A. Pitt-Rivers. Criterion Books. 232 
pp. $4.00. 
Review by Richard J. Houk 


Julian Pitt-Rivers, member of a family 
of distinguished British anthropologists, 
spent some three years in Alcala de la 
Sierra, a small hill-top town in the moun- 
tains of Andalusia between Ronda and 
the famous sherry wine center, Jerez 
de la Frontera. The purpose of this resi- 
dence was the preparation of an an- 
thropological dissertation in a field 
hitherto unexplored: the study of the 
social life of Western civilization as 
mirrored by this Spanish community of 
some 3,000 souls. 

The primary purpose of his study is 
accomplished as the author sketches and 
explains the habitual activities of the 
townspeople of Alcala and their im- 
mediate rural neighbors. He dissects the 
passionate local patriotism with its char- 
acteristic Spanish suspicion not only 
of the government officials from Ma- 
drid but of all “outsiders,” especially 
those resident in neighboring commun- 
ities. He describes traditional customs 
and beliefs pertaining to courtship and 
marriage, begging and bargaining. In 
turn he scrutinizes the leaders of local 
society as well as the smugglers, bandits, 
gypsies and even the wretched women 
who practice witchcraft in seeming bliss- 
ful ignorance of their loudly professed 
Catholicism. As a true scholar with an 
apparent affection for these people of 
Alcala, Pitt-Rivers states only the facts 
of their social structure as he sees them 
and leaves it to the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. 

Dr. Pitt-Rivers is the envy of most 
scholars: he has had his successful 
doctoral dissertation accepted for pub- 
lication. Criterion Books, the publisher, 
is a new firm interested primarily in 
adding to our library shelves such er- 
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udite studies as this. The People of the 
Sierra is a volume for those interested 
in anthropology and sociology. Others 
may find it a little difficult because of 
an obscuring haze of British professional 
terminology which has surrounded this 
Spanish town. 


Injustice of Segregation 

Now Is tHe Tre, by Lillian Smith. 
Viking Press. 126 pp. $2.00. 
Review by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


The first twenty pages of this book 
which strikes against segregation provide 
all that is necessary to demonstrate that 
“a nation is no better than its people.” 
These, and the last forty-five pages 
might well comprise the entire book. 
What is stated in the remaining half is 
largely a matter of opinion, the provin- 
cialism of one who has seen some glar- 
ing inconsistencies between belief and 
practice, and has imputed such incon- 
sistencies to all. 

Anyone attempting to write on the 
subject of segregation must be excep- 
tionally well informed and wholly un- 
biased about mmatters of history, social 
conditions and religion. Furthermore, 
such authors should be able to write 
objectively, not with emotional efferves- 
cence. 

Miss Smith laments the fact that “not 
one bishop or priest, or one minister of 
the South took a bold stand against the 
desecration of the human spirit” (p. 
46). In this she lacks authentic facts. 
She has evidently no knowledge of 
names such as Gibbons, Glennon, 
Miles, Badin, Flaget and hosts of others, 
a summary listing of whose work for the 
Negro would be a too-wide departure 
from the purpose of a review. Their 
achievements, as also those of the Jose- 
phite Fathers and the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament date to an era of the 
Negro’s greatest need: 1877-1917, a 
time when it seemed folly to help these 
people. 

Miss Smith’s final summation of the 
subject stated in “Twenty-five Quéstions 

” is more satisfying, for her answer 
about a “separate and equal life” poifits 
the real injustice of segregation. ; 

Despite its popular style and mere 
126 pages, the book is difficult reading. 
It lacks objective unity, or focus, so 
necessary to works of this kind. The 
thoughts are loosely tossed about, with 
little coherence. 
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Facts and Principles 

Concerning “Drinking” 

Man Takes A Drink, by John C. Ford, 
S.J. Kenedy. 120 pp. $2.50. 


Review by Gordon C. Zahn 
Father Ford’s little handbook about the 


nature of alcoholic beverage, its use, and 
its effects is notable for its refusal to 
favor either side of the “moderate drink- 
ing—total abstinence” issue. Its modest 
aim, clearly stated, is “to help you decide 
for yourself, on the basis of scientific 
facts and spiritual principles, whether to 
drink or not, whether to stop drinking, 
or whether your way of drinking is truly 
moderate, that is, befitting a human 
being.” Only for the victim of alcohol- 
ism does the author depart from this 
position: for such unfortunates total ab- 
stinence is the only solution. 

The balanced and emotionally re- 
strained tone of the book is thoroughly in 
keeping with its purpose. The “scien- 
tific facts” are generally stated without 
supporting citations or references, but 
this failing may be excused in view of 
the size of the book and the broad scope 
of its interest. The theological principles 
covering the levels of inebriation and the 
attendant degrees of moral responsibility 
are clearly and reasonably stated; and it 
is to the credit of this eminent specialist 
that he successfully avoids the twin 
pitfalls of an overly patronizing approach 
on the one hand, and the equally annoy- 
ing exposition of fine-line distinctions on 
the other. 

With reference to alcoholism, Father 
Ford acknowledges the differing schools 
of thought which tend to reduce the 
problem to the opposing categories of 





Anne Morrow Lindbergh: Sea shells 


weak and wilful misbehavior or psycho- 
physical pathology; but, once more, he 
refrains from assuming either position, 
He briefly describes the extent of this 
social problem and its impact upon the 
individuals and their families. In addi- 
tion, he furnishes a handy list of “symp- 
toms” related to the various stages of 
addiction. 

The only possible basis on which to 
pass a review judgment on a book like 
this is the competence of presentation 
and the utility to the reader. On both 
standards this effort merits a high score. 


Quiet Appreciation 

Of Beauty and Truth 

Girt From tHe Sea, by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. Pantheon Books. 128 pp. 
$2.75. 
Review by Peggy Sullivan 


Difficult as it is to believe that either 
Charles or Anne Lindbergh could grow 
old, here is a more mature Mrs. Lind- 
bergh, with the same quiet appreciation 
of beauty and truth, the same ringing 
sincerity that made North to the Orient 
and Listen! the Wind the reading de- 
lights they were. Always sober but spec- 
ulative, in this latest book, Mrs. Lind- 
bergh likens the facets of her own life 
to the varied types of shells found along 
the shore. Each shell—the double-sun- 
rise, the argonauta, the channeled whelk 
—is a symbol to her of a different rela- 
tionship. “The sunrise shell has the 
eternal validity of all beautiful and 
fleeting things.” The argonauta, like 
the new adventures of middle age, “is 
feather light as some coracle of ancient 
times ready to set sail across unknown 
seas,” while the neat purity of the chan 
neled whelk reminds the author that 
unneeded clutter has invaded her life. 

The figures are valid and yet un 
usual. It would be a rare reader who 
would not carry away some memorable 
thought from this book, yet, despite its 
subtitle, it is surely not “An Answer to 
the Conflicts of Our Lives.” It is a 
statement of some of those conflicts, and 
that is something far different from an 
answer. 

There is much here of the religious, 
philosophical seeker, and one must reg: 
ister a certain disappointment that the 
author has overlooked, or been unaware 
of, Christian verities which give meat 
ing to much that troubles her. While 
she writes of "rules for holy living” and 
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of living “in grace,” she seems to be un- 
aware of the reasons which make those 
mules meaningful and that living en- 
riching. We cannot deny that there are 
conflicts in our lives; whatever our in- 
dividual answers to them may be, we 
might gain something from knowing 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s. 

It is a wise publisher who has had 
this book designed with taste appropri- 
ate to the writing. They might have 
been taking the author’s suggestion that 
« _. it is only framed in space that 
beauty blooms.” 


The Small Things 

Of Great Importance 

InNoceNcE UNpeR THE Ems, by 
Louise Dickinson Rich. Lippincott. 
285 pp. $3.75. 


Review by Teresa S. Preston 


Reading another book by Louise Dick- 
inson Rich is like sitting down to a leis- 
urely conversation with a witty friend. 
Like her former books, We Took to the 
Woods, Only Parent and others, this 
one takes a small chunk of her interest- 
ing life and describes locale, people, in- 
cidents, sights and sounds, in a most 
entertaining way. She explains in the 
introduction : 

When I returned with my children after an 

absence of twenty years to the town that 

saw me grow up. . . I found myself ex- 

periencing the emotions and reactions . . . 

of the little girl I used to be. . . . I would 

like, before the memory returns to limbo, 
to make a record of how things were when 

I was a child. 

It is a vivid and charming record. 
“The little Dickinson girls,” Louise and 
Alice, were inseparable, and up to their 
necks in the busyness of the world. The 
dedication is to Alice, “who will be the 
only competent judge of this book.” 

Each of the eleven chapters covers 
loosely one subject: the town—a small 
New England town early in the cen- 
tury; the houses lived in—no modern 
plumbing; relatives and neighbors; child- 
hood games— Duck on a Rock, Run 
Sheep Run, etc.; school; church — re- 
vivals, Chatauqua; her father’s newspa- 
per. No detail is too small to mention. 
Like the child’s life it reflects, the book 
is full to overflowing of small things of 
great importance. Anyone blessed with 
a childhood in that never-never era will 
find in every sentence, details long for- 
gotten and met here again with com- 
plete familiarity. Once again you are 


Aprit, 1955. 








Jacket illustration for “Innocence Under the Elms” 


“How things were when I was a child” 


playing under the corner arc-light, skat- 
ing on the pond, sliding down the long 
hill, struggling with layers of winter 
clothing and the detested long drawers, 
scurrying like mad when your mother 
called, deciding with delicious anguish 
which candies to squander your penny 
on, and “teched” by Spring and sun and 
space. 

There is enough of the universal ex- 
perience of childhood, told with enough 
rich humor, to make Innocence Under 
the Elms most enjoyable, even if the 
reader is only doing research on another 
generation. But if this happens to be 
one’s own generation, then this is child- 
hood itself passing in deliciously de- 
tailed review. 


An Ethic Without 

Objective Standards 

Human Society 1n Eruics anp Pott 
tics, by Bertrand Russell, Simon and 
Shuster. 227 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Novelists are not the only writers who 
have to know how to keep things mov- 
ing in their writing in order to be suc- 
cessful. Bertrand Russell is successful 
Cand to a greater degree than many 
novelists) because he has the unerring 
sense of the “old pro” about keeping 
things properly stirred up. 

In his Preface Cp. v) Russell begins 


by stating outright that even though he 
does not believe in the objectivity of 
ethical judgments, he is justified in mak- 
ing ethical judgments on political ques- 
tions. One wonders how that can be. 
The interest generated by that one state- 
ment carries the reader all through 134 
pages of Russell’s “undogmatic ethic.” 

Russell knows how to carry suspense 
along, for only on page 132 does he 
come to the critical admission (the cli- 
max, if you like) that spells failure of 
the attempt to set up an “undogmatic 
ethic” and involves at least the implicit 
admission that something like God must 
exist and give proper laws. 

But on the way to that page we are 
treated to an intriguing process: we find 
existing theories of ethics unworkable, 
usually from the negative aspect; a defin- 
ition of reason that is inadequate; and 
a variety of minor attractions that tend 
to draw one from the main question: 
“Is it possible to have an ethic without 
an objective standard?” Every time Rus- 
sell comes near the dreaded answer in 
the negative, a cliff-hanger situation de- 
velops: wait till the next chapter or so; 
wait till Russell defines what he means 
by. “ethically dominant group,” and so 
on. Finally even his skill gives out, for 
we come to page 132 and the statement: 
“But this is a large subject which I will 
not pursue further at present.” 


Then the second part of the book, on 
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politics, assumes as proved the statement 
that you can have an undogmatic ethic. 
This consists in getting everybody to 
agree. This is a true ethic because when 
everybody agrees, there are no longer 
any conflicts, hates, disagreements. How 
we are to get everybody to agree, Russell 
does not state. 

Since the book gives no definite an- 
swer to the crucial questions, and has 
for its chief virtue the finding of fault 
with existing systems, it seems to fail to 
teach very much about either ethics or 
politics. Still, the book is an example 
of what a master of his craft can do 
about enlarging and embroidering into 
the semblance of an ethical system the 
old saying, “When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do.” 


Excerpts from Thought 

Of the Middle Ages 

Tue Ace or Beier, with introduction 
and commentary by Anne Fremantle. 
Mentor Books. 218 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Houghton Mifflin. Cloth, $2.75. 
Review by ]. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 

Anne Fremantle has produced another 

anthology. Within the limits of this 


genre, she certainly has added to her 
laurels. 

Here she brings to the man on the 
street excerpts and samples of vital phil- 
osophical thought that has contributed to 
our own present-day view of the world 
around us. Though her field of interest 
lies between the Fall of Rome in the 
fifth century and the Fall of Constanti- 
nople in the fifteenth century, she finds 
abundant gems of philosophy to tantal- 
ize the thoughtful reader. Some of these 
attract by reason of their content, while 
others compel attention by their style. 
Style and content are obvious in the 
selections of Thomas Aquinas. On the 
other hand, the excerpts from Avicenna 
and Dun Scotus are particularly memor- 
able for their clarity and logical felicity. 
This does not remove the erroneous 
views of Avicenna nor the subtlety of 
Duns Scotus. It does, however, give 
evidence of the quality of the minds 
that contributed to the lasting qualities 
of the perennial philosophy. 

This collection of selected passages 
will be evaluated differently by each 
reader. This in no wise curtails the free- 
dom of the editor to choose the mattter 
for the effect desired. That effect is to 


evoke an interest in a wider diffusion of 
competent knowledge of this period of 
thought which has so long suffered from 
a philosophical “black legend.” The ab 
sence of any excerpts from Abelard, 
Averroes and Ockham, however, does 
not promote this desirable purpose. Aver. 
roes influenced Christian Philosophy for 
three centuries, we are told, and yet we 
are given no direct quote—only a synop- 
sis. Ockham brought the whole period 
to its vapid conclusion, yet there is only 
a synopsis of his main thoughts in the 
words of the editor. Direct quotations 
from St. Bernard against Abelard are 
given, but Abelard’s words are sup- 
pressed in favor of Fremantle’s words. 
The commentary of this work is far 
from the limpid clarity of Mr. Gilson in 
his History of Christian Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages. Here and there, the 
commentary is obscure, if not mislead 
ing. The title, likewise, is misleading, 
but it fits the plan of the publisher, 
Since philosophy is the highest fruit of 
reason, one is hardly prepared to con- 
sider the implication that it is a “belief.” 
Future titles, projected by Mentor, are 
among others “The Age of Enlightment” 
and “The Age of Reason.” Both of these 
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of a woman dedicated to the spiritual life 
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ages will hardly hold a candle to the 
reasoning of the. thirteenth century— 
‘The Age of Belief.” Here, however, we 
ttead on the territory of personal pre- 


' ferences. We commend Mentor Books 


for this ambitious and useful venture. 


The Papacy As Seen 
From Opposing Views 
Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE Papacy, by 

H. Burn-Murdoch. Frederick Praeger. 

432 pp. $7.50. 

Review by Sister Mary Ambrose, 

B.V.M. 

Dr. H. Burn-Murdoch coins the word 
“ambiversial” to describe the method 
which he employs in his Development 
of the Papacy. A Scottish barrister and 
a distinguished authority on law, Dr. 
Burn-Murdoch is on familiar grounds in 
assembling opposing evidence. He sets 
side by side, century by century, the 
views on the question of the doctrine of 
the Papacy, taken by Roman Catholic 
scholars and those advanced by non- 
Catholic critics. He draws no conclu- 
sions; he makes no attempt at an evalu- 
ation of the evidence; wherever neces- 
sary he advances two ex parte statements 
of the conflicting inferences which have 
been drawn from the facts. With the 
statements of the variant views and in- 
terpretations arranged side by side, he 
leaves his reader to judge for himself the 
merits of the testimony. This procedure, 
Dr. Burn-Murdoch declares is not con- 
troversial but ambiversial; it simply fol- 
lows Lord Acton’s dictum that the earn- 
est seeker for truth will weigh the evi- 
dence, not sure that he is right until he 
has made the best case possible for those 
who are wrong. 

Emphasis in this study is placed on 
the formative period of the development 
of the doctrine during the first five cen- 
turies of the Christian era. After pre- 
senting the Petrine claims, the author 
marshalls the testimony of such writers 
on the development of the papal doctrine 
as Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp of 
Smyrna, Ireneus of Lyons, Origin of Al- 
exandria, Cyprian of Carthage, Ambrose 
of Milan, Augustine of Hippo and 
Gregory the Great. At the end of the 
second, the fourth and the fifth centur- 
ies, a summary of the Roman Catholic 
Position and that of the non-Catholic 
Opposition is made. Two closing sections 
in the book deal with the doctrine after 
the separation of the Eastern Churches 
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Dame Edith Sitwell: At “zero” 


from the West, and with the nineteenth 
century which the author terms “the 
century of definition.” During this era 
the First Dogmatic Constitution of the 
Church was declared and promulgated 
by His Holiness, Pius IX during the 
fourth session of the Vatican Council. 
This definition, Dr. Burn-Murdoch de- 
clares, has separated from communion 
with the Holy Roman Catholic Church 
all Christians who do not accept it. 

From the study one definite conclu- 
sion forces itself upon the reader: a 
cleavage of thought, like a deep unspan- 
nable chasm cuts Christendom assunder. 
The book offers no solution for bridging 
the breach. As the author implies in the 
beginning, ultimate decision rests with 
cach individual reader. 


Variety and Depth 
Of a Great Poet 


Tue Coxiitectep Porems or Eprru Sirt- 
WELL. Vanguard Press. 442 pp. $6.50. 


Review by Rev. Anthony J. Vader 


The small Van Eyckish woman in the 
quilt patterned smock who tells her 
American audiences that they are great 
must know that her poetry has given 
them an ardor which only great poetry 
can exhaust. Every hopeful poet knows 
that The Collected Poems of Edith Sit- 


well should be his teacher, his exemplar 
and his composition book. What a trea- 
sure she has left to the world, and the 
young poet should read this book at 
least four or five times—not to copy but 
to appreciate and establish ideals. 

In her second book of collected poems 
Dame Edith shows so much versatility 
that we wonder if all the poems are by 
the same author. The variety, however, 
is not so satisfying as the depth which 
she acquired during the war years. 

She has been so kind as to offer 
“Some Notes on My Own Poetry” as a 
prelude to her poems. Especially she ex- 
plains and defends “Facade,” which 
poems, she explains, are “patterns in 
sound.” There is no great thought to any 
of them, but the elaborate rhythmic and 
image patterns show a technique which | 
would be hard to improve upon. They 
often seem mechanical, but as Dame 
Edith says, “Some of the poems have a 
violent exhilaration, others have a veiled 
melancholy, a sadness masked by gaiety.” 

A tremendous change in depth of 
thought content is noted in “Gold Coast 
Customs,” and by the time “Still Falls 
the Rain” was written, we beg for more 
from the pen that wrote, 

Still falls the Rain 

At the feet of the Starved Man hung 
upon the Cross. 

Christ that each day, each night, nails 
there, have mercy on us. 

In this poem we note two of her fig- 
ures that constantly recur—the gold of 
wheat versus the gold of Dives, and the 
love of brothers versus calling a man 
your brother only to act as Cain. 

After the atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, Miss Sitwell became cold 

“zero” is her word) to things of the 
earth. There came a disgust and disillu- 
sionment because of the disaster inflicted 
by the children of Cain. It is not despair, 
for as Dame Edith exclaims in the fol- 
lowing poem, “The Canticle of the 
Rose,” 

tenant From my little span 

I cry of Christ, Who is the ultimate Fire 

Who will burn away the cold in the 
heart of man. 

In the same vein she wrote the con- 
cluding poems: 1949-1954. 

America has produced a few excellent 
poets, but our-poetry has a long road be- 
fore it will reach the goal Dame Edith 
has set. We have been too centered in 
a study of the sons of Adam who were 
all conceived in Original Sin. Burst the 


bonds; fly to,God; study Infinity. When 
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will we learn the lesson Maritain wrote, 
“Art itself goes spontaneously to God.” 
It is the lesson of Dame Edith Sitwell 
and that of another (once American) 
famous poet: 


Therefore man, whom Thou hast made 
to be conscious of Thee, must consciously 
praise Thee, in thought and in word 
and in deed. 


Unspoken Language 

Of Christian Faith 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART, 
by George Ferguson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 346 pp. $10.00. 


Review by Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


The wealth of information contained 
in Signs and Symbols in Christian Art 
bears witness to the careful selection and 
scholarly research of the Reverend 
George Ferguson. In the introduction 
to the large volume, he bases the de- 
velopment of his theme on the distinc- 
tion between the sign and the symbol, 
identifying the sign with exterior ap- 
pearance, and the symbol with depth 
of meaning and clarification of the idea 
represented. Christian symbolism he re- 
gards as the unspoken language of the 
Christian faith, and repeatedly substan- 
tiates and emphasizes the superior sig- 
nificance of the symbol. 

Historically, the author makes no at- 
tempt to carry his study beyond the 
Renaissance period. In any case it would 
hardly be necessary, because the objects 
selected by Christians to convey an idea 
or belief have increased in number very 
little through the years. Realistic repre- 
sentation continued almost to our own 
day, and is still in general use by those 
who do not yet recognize the peculiar 
suitability of symbolism to artistic simp- 
lification. In contemporary art the real 
change is the manner of representation 
rather than an increase in the number 
of symbols. These are approximately the 
same as those used in the first 1500 
years of the Christian era. Artists today 
frequently simplify their designs by 
abstracting from realistically portrayed 
objects. Since the interest in Christian 
symbolism is now increasing, the book 
shou!d be of great value to them. 

Because the Reverend Ferguson is an 
Episcopalian rector, the numerous bib- 
lical references are from the King James 
version, with a few quotations from the 
Douay Bible. For the Catholic reader, 
then, some of the references seem to be 
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Illustrations from “Signs and Symbols in Christian Art’ 


Ghirlandaio’s St. Michael, Girolamo di Benvenuto’s Margaret of 
Antioch, Bregno’s St. Jude: Ideas and beliefs conveyed by objects 


incorrectly documented, especially those 
from the book of Psalms, but the variant 
verses are easily found, if desired. We 
may object, too, to the books of Tobias 
and Judith being labelled Apocrypha, 
but otherwise interpretation is substan- 
tially correct. 

With these few exceptions, we find 
that the author has produced with de- 
scriptive freshness and charm many of 
the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. In a delightful manner he has 
brought the origins and various uses of 
the symbols to the reader’s attention, 
employing a style that holds one fasci- 
nated. An orderly and concise index has 
been added. To those interested in sym- 
bolism we highly recommend this book. 


Music and Art 
For the Family 


How to Herp Cuiwpren Learn Mu- 
sic, by Madelein Carabo-Cone and 
Beatrice Royt. Photographs by Ann 
Meuer. Harper. 138 pp. $3.50. 


ART FOR THE FAMILY, by Victor D’Ami- 
co, Frances Wilson and Moreen Mas- 
er. Museum of Modern Art, distrib- 
uted by Simon and Schuster. 110 pp. 
$2.95. 

Review by Martha Faulhaber 

A new approach to teaching music is 

offered by the authors of How to Help 

Children Learn Music. To begin a 


child’s musical career with lessons on a 
musical instrument presents tremendous 
problems of coordination for a young 
child often leading to distaste for music. 
Recognizing this fact the authors, both 
professional musicians, have developed a 
program of music-through-play in order 
that the child’s first musical experiences 
be joyful. The aim of the program is to 
introduce the child to the fundamentals 
of music—rythms, time-values, _ staff, 
clefs, note-reading, the keyboard and 
string instruments in an elementary way 
—in such a way that the child makes 
direct use of the materials of music 
through total motor involvement. For ex 
ample, children are first introduced to 
notes through a game called Treasure 
Hunt. Large black cut-outs of notes and 
symbols are on the walls and the chil 
dren match similar cutouts to these. The 
staff is learned in a similar way. An im 
mense musical staff is put on the floor 
which the child uses in many ways to 
learn the meaning of lines and spaces, 
to jump, step, skip and thus develop 4 
bodily feeling for various musical inter 
vals. The child learns note values in the 
same way interpreting them through 
singing, walking, running, clapping 
The book is an elaboration of devices 
and games along these lines. It is cor 
cluded with a section on string tech 
nique plus a series of practical lesson 
plans. 

The authors are on solid ground if 
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recognizing the child’s need to handle 
musical symbols and to be totally in- 
yolved muscularly in learning music. On 
the other hand much of the play and 
fantasy connected with their program 
gems superfluous. It implies, of course, 
that the child needs incentive other than 
the music itself in order to learn. If they 
have discovered this to be the case it 
indicates that a program where the child 
can experience music before learning 
about music is needed first. 

Art for the Family is a book of practi- 
cal suggestions on how to go about paint- 
ing, making space designs that move, 
using clay, papier-mache, paper, wire, 
etc. There is enough scope for the crea- 
tivity of any member of the family 
whether he is three or sixty. I particu- 
larly like the accent on the importance 
of each person doing what he feels like 
doing, discovering his own way of work- 
ing with the materials—the value of self- 
expression and self-discovery. 


Critical Essays Study 
Attitude Toward Self 


Tue Opposinc SELF, by Lionel Trilling. 

Viking. 232 pp. $3.50. 

Review by George A. Cevasco 
Since the early Thirties Lionel Trilling 
has been building for himself an en- 
viable reputation as teacher and critic. 
His graduate students at Columbia Uni- 
versity (where he is Professor of Eng- 
lish) find him both challenging and in- 
spiring. As a critic he is held pre-emi- 
nent; the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement recently referred to him as 
“perhaps the most outstanding of the 
‘general’ American critics. . . .” His lat- 
est book, The Opposing Self, is made 
up of nine unrelated essays that focus 
on “ways of being, how our attitude to- 
ward self has developed, and the vari- 
ous faces under which it appears.” 

Obviously there are certain disad- 
vantages to the presentation in book 
form of essays written without an in- 
terconnection, especially an attempt to 
study what constitutes “us.” All in all, 
however, the result is commendable. The 
best study, placed first, is “The Poet as 
Hero.” Herein Trilling ranges over the 
correspondence of John Keats, discussing 
seldom touched aspects of the poet’s life 
as well as the Keatsian doctrine of “soul 
making.” 

From Keats’s views of “self” to any 


other study in the book—“Little Dorrit,” 
Aprm, 1955 


“Anna Karenina,” “Mansfield Park,” or 
what have you—seems too great a jump. 
But readers of Trilling’s essays know of 
his talent for making connections be- 
tween apparently unrelated poles. Those 
who have yet to read some of his work 
have only to be forewarned that they 
may disagree vehemently with many 
of his assumptions and with many of his 
conclusions. One thing that he always 
does though is stimulate thought: and 
this is one touchstone of his critical 
ability. 


Thirty-Two Days 
On a Drifting Ratt 


Ratt oF Despair, by Ensio Tiira. Dut- 
ton. 200 pp. $3.00. 

Review by Desmond Lonergan 
This is an amazing and well told 
account of the author’s thirty-two days 
on a drifting raft only four feet square. 
A single companion died two weeks 
before the raft was finally sighted by a 
passing ship. 

Early in 1953 Legionnaires Ensio 
Tiira and Fred Ericcson decided to 
escape from the transport ship which 
was carrying them to French Indo- 
China. Through some error of judg- 
ment, instead of paddling a couple of 
miles to shore on Sumatra, the unfor- 
tunate pair paddled and drifted six 
hundred miles across the Indian Ocean. 
The two men had practically no food 
nor equipment in their bottomless raft 
with which to face the heat and fury of 
the tropical seas. Sharks and other fish 
constantly followed them, and, at times, 
fiercely attacked the raft. 

The most depressing feature of their 
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fight to survive was the number of ships 
that passed but failed to notice their 
frantic efforts to attract attention. Once 
a ship came so near that they could hear 
the crew talking, but by this time both 
men because of lack of water—were un- 
able to utter a single call for help. 

Poor Ericcson’s successive optimism 
and gloominess; irritability and final 
gentleness before the end, are humanely 
told by his faithful and more wiry com- 
panion. His friend’s death on the sev- 
enteenth day left the author in terrible 
loneliness and fear: “Several times I 
awoke to find the raft tilted to one side. 
Ericcson’s body, in death, weighed heav- 
ier than mine in life, and when I awoke, 
I found myself nestling up against the 
body of my dear friend.” 

The final chapters are filled with 
Tiira’s vivid descriptions of raging gales, 
ships “that came to sail away,” nights of 
horror with a corpse and sharks who had 
the scent of death, and days of remorse- 
less sun. Then came the last ship when 
Tiira had but hours of life remaining, 
and the friendly, gentle hands that lifted 
him to safety. 

The sea has been the theatre of 
countless dramas which have capti- 
vated the mind of man. This one will 
take a prominent place among them. 


Guerrilla Fighting 

In World War II 

Duet oF Wirs, by Peter Churchill. Put- 
nam. 368 pp. $4.50. 


Biacksurn’s HeapHunters, by Philip 
Harkins. Norton. 326 pp. $3.75. 


Review by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


A British spy in the Second World War, 
Captain Peter Churchill gives us in 
Duel of Wits an account of his work to 
prepare for the Allied re-conquest of 
France. The book portrays vividily the 
viciousness of the Nazi occupation and 
the heroism necessary to defeat a mili- 
tarism that would impose a modern form 
of slavery upon the conquered. 
Churchill’s training in England as a 
parachutist and saboteur enabled him to 
render much material aid of a construc- 
tive and destructive nature to the fight- 
ing French. After two years of penetra- 
tions by parachute and submarine he was 
the victim of a betrayal by a French 
“comrade.” He suffered the rigors of im- 
prisonment for more than a year until 
the Allied victory brought his release. 
The book is a remarkably sincere and 
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calm recital of the heroic acceptance of 
an undertaking that offered only the 
faintest hope of success. It merits a place 
in high school or college libraries. 

Blackburn’s Headhunters is another 
war story, the locale being the other side 
of the world, the Philippines. United 
States officers and men who escaped 
from Bataan and Corregidor sought ways 
and means to maintain the fight against 
the invaders. Unwavering in their be- 
lief that they would see a landing by 
U.S. Forces to liberate the Islands, the 
escapees were further encouraged by the 
loyalty and co-operation of the Fili- 
pinos. 

The populated centers were so com- 
pletely “occupied” that the only hope 
was to organize the various tribes in 
northern Luzon. A _ bitter rivalry, 
amounting at times to hatred, had al- 
ways existed among these primitive 
groups, but gratitude to the United 
States for its aid during forty years was 
universal. They felt honored to be di- 
rected and trained by United States 
officers and ultimately to be enrolled as 
part of the United States army. 

Lack of food and supplies did not 
deter the heroic American and Filipinos 
as the months lengthened into years 
(from December, 1941, to September, 
1945) between the fall of Bataan and 
VJ day. From a few hundred hillmen 
early in 1942, this opposition grew from 
month to month until a native guerrilla 
army of more than 20,000 men harassed 
and defeated the well organized and 
equipped Japanese Army. 

Its vivid style and its unquestionable 
authenticity make Blackburn’s Head- 
hunters an important contribution to the 


history of the second World War. 


Escape Through India 
Prisoner's Biurr, by Rolf Magener. 
Dutton. 250 pp. $3.75. 
Review by Edmund J. Cockell 


This is the story of how the author and 
another young German civilian escaped 
from an internment camp in northern 
India, made their way across India to 
the Burmese jungles, and broke through 
the fighting lines to reach the Japanese 
forces, then Tokyo and freedom. 

After breaking out of the Dehra Dun 
prison, Rolf Magener and his compan- 
ion, Heins von Have, set out for Cal- 
cutta, armed with a knowledge of Eng- 


lish and a daring capacity for bluff. 
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By carrying forged papers and wear- 
ing faked British uniforms, they pre- 
tended to be British officers or some- 
times neutral businessmen. On_ the 
journey to the Chittagong coast, they 
were in danger of exposure and arrest 
many times. 

Magener and von Have endured 
months of peril and hardships to reach 
the Burmese frontier, then the Japanese 
lines only to be held by their suspicious 
Nipponese allies as spies. 

Rolf Magener’s story of their escape 
to freedom is a shrewd portrayal of war- 
time India, Burma, and Japan from a 
German’s viewpoint. 


Conscientious Objector’s 

Work in Mental Hospital 

Tue Hurt, by Victor Chapin. Rinehart. 
241 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


The anomalous position of the American 
conscientious objector who stayed on the 
home-base during World War II is 
etched sharply against the topsy-turvy 
background of work in a mental hospit- 
al. “What's the sense in anything?” the 
author asks beneath the blackness of 
the print. “What in America—or the 
world—is worth fighting for?” He search- 
es, frantically at times, for a belief or a 
faith, but finds none. He discovers that 
his position as a conscientious objector is 
wrong, but locates no other stand. As the 
book ends Victor Chapin squeezes him- 
self into the only possible solution of an 
impossible dilemma, psychoneurosis. 


Thousands of Americans, similarly de- 
hydrated by lack of faith in anything, in- 
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cluding themselves, have fallen into the 
same way out. 

Cynical of any goodness, human or 
divine, yet idealistic, the author has 
taken a twelve-month time exposure of 
life in a mental hospital, developing the 
negative in his book. Because of the 
photostatic nature of the reproduction, 
no interpretation of reality is offered, 
Life in a mental hospital is hard, and 
Victor Chapin’s picture has harsh lines, 

This book can best be understood, 
perhaps, by contrast with another of 
similar theme simultaneously published, 
Colum of Derry (Eona K. MacNicol, 
Sheed and Ward) presents one incident 
from Colum’s life in a psychological 
novel about the sins of theft and pride 
he committed. The Hill, concentrated 
on one year of the author’s service in a 
mental hospital, tells how he came to 
examine his own personal beliefs and 
found them wanting. Colum, .a con- 
scientious objector to the fierce and 
bloody wars of his kinsmen, nevertheless 
led and urged them into a senseless 
slaughter when his own pride was in- 
jured. Victor Chapin, who disclaimed 
all violence, nevertheless found himself 
beating intractable inmates under pres- 
sure of over-work, and fighting bare- 
fisted for his life when attacked by them. 

But despite the apparent similarities, 
these two stories differ radically. One is 
a prose poem of rare beauty; the other, 
a description of drab ugliness. One is 
irradiated with the glow of an unques 
tioning trust in a God Who writes 
straight with crooked lines; the other 
photographs the crooked lines. In com- 
parison with Colum of Derry, The Hill 
illustrates better than any sermon the 
cynical hopelessness of life unenlight- 
ened by faith. Therein may lie this 
book’s basic contribution. 


Eyewitness Account 

Of Slave Labor Camp 

Vorkxuta, by Joseph Scholmer. Trans 
lated by Robert Kee. Henry Holt. 304 
pp. $3.75. 
Review by Robert L. Campbell 


Surprisingly, this eyewitness account of 
a Soviet slave labor camp in the north 
ernmost Urals is not one of desperation 
but of hope. Despite the quite usual 
terms of twenty-five years, the 250,00 
prisoners at Vorkuta’s coal mines have 
unquenchable faith that Communism 
will fail, allowing those who survive the 
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dreadful cold and the total lack of hu- 
manizing influences to see once more a 
world of decency. 

The German X-ray specialist, Joseph 
Scholmer, spent three and one-half 
years at Vorkuta. After the Red commis- 
ars occupied their section of Berlin, 
Scholmer was arrested—as a spy for the 
United States and Britain. Endless days 
and weeks of questioning forced him to 
concoct a fantastic spy plot and so es- 
cape further brainwashing. But when 
the “little brothers” had swallowed it, 
he laughed in their taces and an- 
nounced that it was pure fabrication. 
Vorkuta was his punishment. 

There, he found the politically un- 
desirable of practically every European 
nation, as well as a goodly supply of 
supposedly “liberated” and “enlight- 
ened’ Russians themselves. With their 
brethren in East Berlin, they too staged 
amass strike in the summer of 1953. 
As an example of the change in Soviet 
tactics following Stalin’s death, the doc- 
tor tells of the almost wheedling atti- 
tude of the slave prison’s officials. 

Right at this moment in history, says 
Scholmer, could Soviet Communism 
have been overturned—if the “leaders” 
of the Western world actually wanted 
to achieve the result about which they 
tush hither and yon. 

Doctors at Vorkuta were not allowed 
to give any care to their fellow-prison- 
ets. Why? The simple fact is that the 
Soviet regime could not afford to have 
its generations-behind-the-times medical 
science shown up for what it is. 

It is the Russian prisoners themselves, 
this writer feels, who provide the best 
hope for relief from Communism in 
their own country for they are the in- 
tellectuals and ex-students who are more 
dedicated to individual rights than are 
the West’s “liberals.” 

An important point overlooked by all 
too many is the determination of Rus- 
sia to liquidate completely Lithuania for 
that Catholic country really lives the 
papal social encyclicals, land reform and 
all, and every bit under the aegis of her 
bishops, whereas these ideas have not 

n carried out even yet right in south- 
em Italy. The Lithuanians at Vorkuta 
clung to their religion faithfully, even 
hearing Mass deep in the heart of a 
mine when the opportunity was theirs. 

One very false note in this book is 
that the author seems to regret that Rus- 
sia does not foster birth control. 


Apri, 1955 








STOP PUSHING! 


Sir: You can tell it easy enough. Your 
last column moaning about the lost art 
of conversation and the evils of television 
has got us into trouble and it is up to 
you to get us out. Mostly because of 
my wife’s insistence—she is a sucker for 
your kind of uplift—our family turned 
the television to the wall and resolved 
to entertain ourselves and our friends 
without the aid of mechanical devices. 
But now the screaming-meemies, the 
plague or even television would be bet- 
ter than what has happened. We invite 
guests for an evening of conversation 
only to discover that no one has any- 
thing to say. (Did that possibility ever 
occur to you, wise guy?) They stand 
the strain as long as they can and then 
depart in silence—but not soon enough. 
And it is no better when we are alone. 
I will admit that we are all getting more 
sleep because of your brainstorm, but 
somehow I don’t think that is much of 
an improvement. You'd better come up 
with something quick. 
Respectfully, 
Michael Christopher 


Dear Mr. Christopher: Your problem 
has touched me deeply. I must confess 
that I had not given too much thought 
to what might happen if some idealist 
like your wonderful wife decided to 
turn back the clock—or, more accurately, 
the television—and live as in the old 
days. Never let it be said, however, 
that I refused to help a reader in dis- 
tress, particularly when the distress re- 
sulted from taking my words of wisdom 
to heart. Herewith a solution to your 
problem. 

I offer you, for free, the following 
tried-and-true guaranteed conversation 
producers in Catholic circles, complete 
with assorted gambits on each topic (to 
insure conversation you must stick to the 
extremes, as you well know). Any one 
of these should take up a whole evening 
if handled with care but, in any event, 
you should find enough here to last until 
television reclaims you. 

1) The Catholic Press, state of 

A study in ‘planned mediocrity ... a 
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mighty influence for good . . . designed 
for the lowest common denominatur, 
but not read, even by them... can com: 
pete on professional lines with any news- 
paper or magazine . . . this continual 
harping on Communism as the cause of 
all evils . . . knows its readers and writes 
for them . . . no originality, no gump- 
tion . . . too bad Father Gillis retired 
. . . too many pictures of the clergy .. . 
why do they insist on using Msgr. Hig- 
gin’s column . . . smug and self-satisfied 
. .. anybody who criticizes is not a good 
Catholic . . . now in England . . . could 
you do better .. . 


2) Modern religious art 
Just because you can’t appreciate it 
doesn’t mean it is not great . . . would 
you want your mother pictured that way 
you suffer from mass-produced 
taste . . . disgusting, irreverent . . . re- 
ligion isn’t sugary and sentimental .. . 
why can’t they make them look like 
people . . . pfui on saintly kewpie dolls 
. . . does everybody have to look so grim 
. . . blow up Barclay street . . . I’m get- 
ting awfully tired of mummies . . . Eric 
Gill . . . I don’t know much about art, 
but . . . unfortunately, the average Cath- 
olic . . . what’s wrong with a beard on 
God . .... modern art for a modern age 
. it was good enough for our fath- 
ers... 

3) Graham Greene 

Remember what Cardinal Newman 
said . . . I want to be entertained when 


I read . . . are you afraid to face up to 
life . . . there’s enough trouble in life 
without . . . well, his novels aren’t in- 


tended for children anyhow . . . how 
can you call his books Catholic novels 
. |. you can’t write about the world any 
other way and be honest . . . and he’s 
a radical, too . . . I suppose you don’t 
like Mauriac either . . . imagine writing 
about a “whiskey” priest . : . now don’t 
be puritanical . . . why doesn’t he try 
to inspire and elevate his readers . . . 
you mean you haven't read his latest 
book .. . that’s Jansenism . . . disgusting 
. .. the novel is an art form and art for 
art’s sake... 

(Continued on page 315) 
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ALVTES 


FROM NEW BOOKS 








FINAL NIGHT 


W: HAD dinner together in New 
York, and Father teased me about 
my last meat meal: “There are 365 fish 
days on the Carmelite calendar, Cece- 
lia!” He offered me a raw oyster. But | 
hadn’t yet learned to consume one of 
those delicacies which replace turkey on 
the cloister menu. 

I expressed a desire to see for the last 
time the white lights of Broadway. Our 
Lord apparently did not object to this 
last worldly wish; the taxi strangely 
stalled for at least five minutes at the 
corner of Broadway and 42nd Street! 

Mama and I stayed that night — my 
final night in the world—at my sister 
Anna’s. They begged me to dress in my 
postulant’s habit. To please them I did. 
And just for fun—and for the last time— 
I did the Charleston. 

At the completion of my dance Anna 
said, “Cecelia, you'll last about three 
weeks in that monastery.” 

“If I can hold out for one week, An- 
na,” I assured her, “I'll be there for life.” 
May God’s grace be with me always so 
that those bold words may indeed be 
true. 

From “My Beloved: The Story of a 
Carmelite Nun,” by Mother Catherine 
Thomas (McGraw-Hill, $3.50) 


PAYING PROFESSORS 


[* HOWEVER, our society will not re- 
solve to increase professor's salaries, 
then our society ought to diminish them. 
In that event, the American professor 
would be like the professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna today—bitterly impov- 
erished, shabby, almost a mendicant; 
but in Vienna, everyone expects him to 
be just that, and admires and honors 
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him for it, and treats him with a respect 
accorded to no one else. For in Vienna 
it is clear that the professor does not 
work for wages, or even for an honora- 
rium, but simply because he is a dedi- 
cated man, who loves learning more 
than food, and thinks that to conserve 
and to seek truth is its own reward. 
This attitude already is what makes it 
possible for most Catholic universities 
and colleges to survive in America, of 
course: their endowment is the unpaid 
priests and nuns upon their faculties. If 
we reduce salaries, we certainly will 
cleanse the Academy of everyone but 
the dedicated man, who will not be 
afraid to defend his freedom because he 
has next to nothing to lose, and whom 


no administrators or trustees will try to | 


intimidate, because they could find no 
one to replace him. The real income of 


~ the average factory-hand has increased 


by 160 per cent, in this country, since 
1908; the real income of the average 
professor has not increased at all —at 
many respectable colleges, indeed, it has 
fallen since 1908. You may pay the hon- 
orable man a decent honorarium, or you 
may not pay him at all; but it is difh- 
cult to secure the loyalty of any honor- 
able man by paying him plain wages, as 
if he were a hired man, and then pay- 
ing him badly. 

From “Academic Freedom,” by Rus- 
sell Kirk (Henry Regnery, $3.75) 


A GOOD NAME 


C= WHEN we were talking about 
his relatives Adolf told me the 
story of his father’s change of names. 
Nothing his “old man” ever did pleased 
him as much as this; for Shicklegruber 
seemed to him so uncouth, so boorish, 
apart from being so clumsy and unprac- 
tical. He found “Hiedler” too boring, 
too soft; but “Hitler” sounded nice and 
was easy to remember. 

From “The Young Hitler I Knew,” 
by August Kubizek (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$4.00) 


AN ODOR OF NOBILITY 


[ Is not too much to say that an odor 
of something quite like nobility still 
clings to the papers of the Carrolls, the 
Washingtons, and the Jeffersons of that 


A 


day. They were men nurtured on the — Fi 
grander concepts of political Philosophy, 4 Jn 
men schooled in the politely precise ex. 


pression of their ideas and ideals, and i 
they had grown to maturity anticipating s 


the responsibilities of adult leadership R 
in a complex and _ rapidly changing 
world. They were at variance, it is true, Ls 
in many respects: in regard to religious | 
practice, foreign policy, economic inter. 
est, and a dozen minor matters as well, és 


But they were all stamped with the be 
same die, their undeviating belief in the Set 
dignity of man. four 

an 


From “John Carroll of Baltimore,” by 
Annabelle M. Melville (Charles Scrib- Ame 
ners, $4.50) volu 


A LIFE IN MINIATURE 
Foc pay, then, begins with a birth had 


and ends in a death; each day is a 


life in miniature. And the very condi- bool 
tions of our existence take away from po 


us that excuse which is man’s favorite 
excuse when he wants to shirk action J ™ 
and to neglect his salvation—that we do 
not know when to start. “Each day | P 
echoes its secret to the next”; yesterday 


whispers its word to today, and the word | °°” 
is, Begin. For today is unique; it has ville 
never happened before, it can never roll 
happen again. For one moment it is all- - 
important, fills the stage; tomorrow it ™ 
will have taken its place among the ur- : 
real pageant of dead yesterdays. It has = 


an importance, then, which is all its 
own but this importance only belongs | “P* 
to it because it is one of a series. It may 
stand in the middle of a series, taking 
its colour from its fellows. And it 
be the end of a series; it may be our k 
day on earth. ? 
From “A Retreat for Lay People," } 
Monsignor Ronald Knox (Sheed 4 
Ward, $3.00) 













DRINK 


At the punch-bowl’s brink 

Let the thirsty think 

What they say in Japan: 

“First the man takes a drink, 

Then the drink takes a drink, 

Then the drink takes the man!” i] 

—An Adage from the Orient 

From “Man Takes a Drink,” by Jo 

C. Ford, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy, $2.50) Loui 
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First Catholic Bishop 
In the United States 

Joan CarrOLL OF Bactimore, by An- 
nabelle M. Melville. Charles Scrib- 
ners. 338 pp. $4.50. 

Review by Paul Kiniery 
This volume may very possibly be ac- 
cepted as the outstanding contribution 
in 1955 in the field of American church 
history. Dr. Melville, already well 
known for her definitive life of Mother 
Seton, Elizabeth Bayley Seton, written 
four years ago, has furnished us with 
4 needed life of the founder of the 
American Catholic hierarchy. The two 
volume biography by Dr. Guilday ap- 
peared in 1922 and, while still valuable, 
will probably be superseded by this 
work which makes use of research that 
had not been completed when Dr. Guil- 
day wrote. No one will say that this 
book is not the result of painstaking re- 
arch. The twenty-six pages of foot- 
notes call attention to wide use of pri- 
mary and secondary source material. 
Every reader will agree that the com- 
petent author has made intelligent use 
of her materials. Nor will any reader 
complain that the book is dull. Dr. Mel- 
ville brings you so close to John Car- 
roll and his activities that you no longer 
think of him merely as a churchman 
who died in 1815. 

In 1753 Carroll decided to become a 
Jesuit while a student at St. Omer in 
French Flanders. Ordained in 1769, he 
experienced deep grief and shock upon 




















































































Louis Brownlow: “Everyone knew ‘Louis’” 
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the unjustified suppression of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1773. Some of the most 
interesting material in the book is that 
concerned with Carroll’s return to 
America in 1774, after an absence of 
twenty-seven years, and his mission to 
Canada in 1776, in a futile effort to in- 
duce the French to throw in their lot 
with us. The bigotry already displayed 
by members of the Second Continental 
Congress made any success in Canada 
impossible. Nevertheless the trip made 
him well known to Franklin, who also 
made the trip, and that acquaintance- 
ship later led to Carroll being made 
head of the Catholic missions in this 
country in the year 1784. 

Carroll’s thoughts on the relationship 
of the Catholic Church here with the 
authorities at Rome are well analyzed 
by Dr. Melville. So, too, are the reasons 
why Carroll was made the first bishop 
in this country in 1789, and thereby 
made responsible for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the 30,000 Catholics in the new 
nation. When he became an archbishop 
in 1811 he was being aided by other 
bishops but he was still very definitely 
the leader in every sense in Catholic 
thought and action in the new nation, 
and so he remained until his death on 
December 3, 1815. 


In the Tradition of Great 
American Autobiographies 


A Passion For Poritics, by Louis 
Brownlow. University of Chicago 


Press. 606 pp. $7.50. 
Review by Joseph F. Menez 


Louis Brownlow’s A Passion For Politics 
is written in the tradition of such famous 
American autobiographies as those by 
Lincoln Steffens, Mark Sullivan, Henry 
Adams, George Norris and Robert M. 
LaFollette. It is more than the facts of 
a man’s life put down for us to read; it 
is the social and political history of an 
era as seen through the eyes of one man 
—but it is not parochial because written 
by one man essentially about one man. 
Louis Brownlow is a man who has seen 
much, done much and studied much. 

This volume, part one of a two part 
autobiography, ends in 1915 with 
Brownlow becoming a Commissioner for 


the District of Columbia. During the 
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years preceding his appointment by 
President Wilson, he was a newspaper 
reporter, and city editor for such dis- 
tinguished papers as the Nashville Ban- 
ner and the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Subsequently, Brownlow left “the desk” 
to become a Washington correspondent 
and, between 1906-1915, a special writer 
and foreign correspondent for the Has- 
kin Syndicate. 

One cannot heip being interested by 
Brownlow’s travels all over the world. 
He is a perspicacious reporter. There is 
little of importance that escapes his at- 
tention. His dispatches, many of them 
reproduced here just as he wrote them, 
fifty years ago, called the shots correctly 
and have stood the test of time. His re- 
marks on China and India and the un- 
rest in the Orient not to mention the 
Russian advance in the Pacific, could be, 
with the date altered, current dispatches. 

Despite his successful reporting 
abroad, Louis Brownlow was at his best 
reporting from Washington. So many 
of the names later to be famous pass 
through these pages. Brownlow knew 
everyone and, it seemed, everyone knew 
“Louis.” 

There is much in this book for every- 
one. For the journalist there is an inti- 
mate portrait of American journalism 
at the turn of the century. For the soci- 
ologist there is much about rural relig- 
ion. For the economist there are discus- 
sions involving labor, trusts and rail- 
roads. For the political scientist there is 
much about nominating conventions, 
congress, and early presidential press 
conferences. 

At Horace Greeley’s home, it was 
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said, there was plain living and high 
thinking. Similarly, at Brownlow’s boy- 
hood home there “never was a meal at 
which politics or public affairs or the 
news of the day were not discussed.” 
“Louis” supplemented this fare by in- 
terrogating every “oldster” his father in- 
vited home and by reading. “To read was 
my passion,” he said, “overwhelming, 
compelling, ruling.” 

Mr. Brownlow, please hurry up with 
volume two! 


A Man’s Journey 

Through the Maze 

Tue Gowpen Strine, by Bede Griffiths, 
O.S.B. P.J. Kenedy. 166 pp. $3.50. ° 


Review by F. A. McGowan 


The author sees in Blake’s verse the 
figure of his own spiritual journey to 
“heaven’s gate,” faith. “The Golden 
String is Christ; he is the clue to the 
center.” The maze leads inward through 
circumstances which mark numerous 
turnings, each opening on a vista that 
proposes itself as the true goal which 
Dom Bede reached at Christmas time 
1931 when he was received into the 
Church and, within a few weeks, into 
the Benedictine Abbey of Pricknash in 
England. 

The reader profits by the twenty-three 
years waiting for the record. It was a 
period long enough to set past events 
in true perspective and was so disci- 
plined by exact scholarship as to render 
Dom Bede able to evaluate accurately 
the determining influence of his read- 
ing. “At each step I had seemed to find 
the book which I needed to satisfy both 
my reason and my instinct for beauty 
and holiness.” These books range from 
the English nature poets to Greek phil- 
osophers, from Spinoza back to Marcus 
Aurelius, Augustine, Dante, and from 
the books of Wisdom of the East to the 
seventeenth-century Anglican divines 
(midway through the maze, Hooker on 
the Mystical Body led the author up to 
the Church but the entrance was 
blocked by one who knew only her 
juridical position), the Russian novelists 
(the autobiography closes on the hymn 
to love from The Brothers Karamazov), 
Newman (because The Development of 
Doctrine was the decisive external 
grace), and other nineteenth century 
and contemporary Catholic writers. The 
book-log alone, with its sparse perceptive 
appraisals, makes an invaluable handy 
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reference. (Perhaps an index will be 
added). 

The same balanced judgment dis- 
claims exalted motivation and exposes 
the perils of self-direction as the steps 
of the inward journey are traced—the 
boyish intimation of God in nature, the 
groping steps toward a personal God 
with his Oxford tutor, C.S. Lewis Cwho 
had not found the way), the Cotswold 
experiment of common living in primi- 
tive defiance of industrialism (an ex- 
aggerated ideal to be corrected and 
supernaturalized in monastic community 
life), the futile Bethnal Green epoch of 


social service, the pitch of renunciation 





Bede Griffiths: Looking for the clue 


reached after a retreat at the Cowley 
Fathers, the attempt to be a hermit 
which ended in a return to a normal life 
of farm labor with time to discover and 
read Newman. 

The last three chapters on “The Mon- 
astic Community,” “The Work of God,” 
“Catholicism,” refute the accusation that 
we Catholics either assume fundament- 
als or dismiss them with our own techni- 
cal formulas while we fritter our energies 
defending non-obligatory pious practices. 
With word economy but theological full- 
ness, Dom Bede has covered all the 
ground in intelligent and _ intelligible 
writing. Particular mention should be 
made of his integration of such diverse 
topics as Modernism, the function of art, 
and his present great interest—the de- 
velopment of Catholicism in “eastern 
form in which the genius of the peoples 
of the East will be able to find ex- 
pression.” 





Woman Who Founded 
Good Shepherd Sisters 


Goop SHEPHERD's Fotp, by Anne Cay. 
ley Boardman. Harper. 292 pp. $3.50, 


Review by Sr. M. Catherine Frederic, 
O.S.F. 


The Good Shepherd Sisters, and some 
of their works, are well known to many 
people, especially those residing in or 
near large cities. Every good work, how- 
ever, has behind it a motivating force, 
So it is with the work of rehabilitation 
and preservation which is carried on by 
the members of this religious congrega- 
tion. Good Shepherd's Fold is the story 
of just such a force—Mother Mary of 
St. Euphrasia (now Saint Mary of St. 
Euphrasia), foundress of the Religious 
of Our Lady of Charity of the Good 
Shepherd of Angers. 

Like most dynamic people, this in- 
domitable and intrepid woman was pos- 
sessed of a strong will. This was com- 
plemented by her sincere desire to aid 
unfortunate young girls, and by her ar- 
dent love of God. Nothing worthwhile 
is ever accomplished without much sor- 
row, labor and vicissitude, and Mother 
Mary of St. Euphrasia had to undergo 
much of each of these before she at- 
tained her objectives. 

Good Shepherd's Fold is a book which 
holds one’s interest, for Mrs. Boardman 
not only narrates the details of Mother 
Mary of St. Euphrasia’s life in a feli- 
citous manner; but in doing so she also 
reveals the reasons why the work of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd is % 
blessed by God. She presents documen- 
tary evidence in interesting detail, and 
the reader learns, perhaps to his sur 
prise, that the labors of the Good Shep 
herd Sisters are numerous—they care fot 
wayward girls, have a “class” for “pre 
servates,” care for and teach orphans 
and those probationed from prison, and 
in many of their houses also care fot 
unwed mothers. Each of these works 
was inaugurated by Mother Mary of St 
Euphrasia, who with her deep foresight, 
divined the need for them. With 
flagging zeal she also established a con 
munity of “Magdalens” who live in 
same convent with the Sisters, tho 
apart from them, and the “Consecraté 
—older women who wish to remain wi 
the Sisters, but who do not feel c 
to the religious state. 

Those who are familiar with the 


of the Good Shepherd Sisters will find 
Booxs on TriAl 
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their respect for these followers of this 
pioneer social worker increased as they 
jgm more about them, and all who 
wad the book cannot fail to be edified 
ss well as enlightened, for Mrs. Board- 
man has presented her subject in a lov- 
ing and understanding manner. 


Young American’s Path 

To Carmelite Cloister 

My Becovep: The Story of a Carmelite 
Nun, by Mother Catherine Thomas. 
McGraw-Hill. 252 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Dorothy A. Williams 


Arecent broad evaluation of educational 
purposes and methods made the basic 
determination that man was created for 
contemplation. In a materialistic world 
this is a startling statement, though it 
should come as no surprise to those who 
have done any serious thinking. So, it 
would seem that the great contemplative 
orders are following the shortest path to 
the final end of man. We read of the 
great Saint ‘Teresa of Avila, and the be- 
loved and widely known Saint Therese 
of Lisieux, the Little Flower. Though 
eparated by centuries, both were mem- 
bers of that dedicated body of Carmel- 
ite Sisters, who spend their lives in 
humble poverty, depending largely on 
the alms of others for sustenance, but 
returning to all mankind the greatest of 
blessings by their unceasing prayers and 
endless beseeching for God’s grace and 
mercy on a needy world. 

Mother Catherine tells us in simple, 
fuent prose the interesting story of her 











Illustrations from “My Beloved” 


Cell in a new Carmelite cloister 


own life as a lively young American girl 
drawn to the religious life, and of the 
cross currents that seemed to pull her 
away but gradually swung her around 
until the happy day when she lay pros- 
trate before the altar to symbolize her 
death to the world, only to rise to the 
new responsibilities and privileges of a 
Carmelite Nun. Gently she shows us 
the ways of the Carmel in teaching 
mastery of self and the willing embrace 
of penance and suffering. Few of us are 
called to such a rigorous life of self-ab- 
negation, but, after reading Mother 
Catherine’s book, we will have a much 
clearer understanding and appreciation 
of the noble women who have heard the 
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clear call. Most of us have heard the 
unthinking speak of contemplatives 
leading a selfish, useless life, but no one 
entering the spirit of this delightful. 
book could ever tolerate such thoughts 
again. It is like a gentle ray of sunshine 
penetrating and warming the Carmel 
enclosure, that spiritual garden of shin- 
ing souls. 

The author gives us an insight into 
the close linking of the spiritual life of 
the contemplative with missionary en- 
deavors and the work of all priests 
throughout the world. From earliest 
times popes and bishops have been high- 
ly appreciative of the work of Carmel. It 
comes as something of a surprise to learn 
that there are about 800 nuns in 53 
Carmels in our own materialistic Amer- 
ica, part of a total of over 700 monas- 
teries of Carmelite contemplatives 
throughout the world. 

This is an ideal book to give young 
girls who might be interested in a re- 
ligious vocation, or for that matter ideal 
for anyone interested or only idly cur- 
ious about what goes on within the 
cloister walls. 


The Story of a Person 

You Would Like To Know 

A River Fut oF Srars, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton. Norton. 223 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Sister M. David Cameron 
S.S.N.D. 

“Now there is someone I would really 

like to know!” Nine chances out of ten, 

that would be the thought of the read- 
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er who closed this autobiography. It is 
the life story of a convert to Catholicism; 
but it is not the story of her conversion. 
Her Irish sensitivity and her Anglo- 
Saxon reticence have combined to make 
Miss Hamilton’s volume lovely—and 
tantalizing. 

Consider the early background: the 
manor-house of Mount John in County 
Wicklow in the early 1900s; the mother 
who could not only supervise servants 
but also cook and sew and tend a flower 
garden; the dominant but affectionate 
elder brother; the father, relaxing from 
his dignity as an Irish Fusilier. It is not 
quite the atmosphere of Elizabeth Bow- 
en’s The Last September; it is at once 
less pretentious and more cultured—yet 
definitely North-of-Ireland English. 

If circumstances isolated the little 
Elizabeth from other girls, she learned 
very early to seek diversion in the 
natural world. From babyhood she loved 
her mother’s flowers. Then there were 
the animals; but most of all, there were 
the birds. On the Isle of Man, in drab 
London surroundings, in the small coast 
towns where she lived later, the songs- 
ters were her particular delight. Indeed, 
it was her diary of their comings and 


goings that bore fruit in her successful 
volume of 1952: The Year Returns. 

The alert young mind, taught chiefly 
at home, expanded rapidly under the 
formal schooling of her adolescence. 
When she finally reached London Uni- 
versity, Miss Hamilton exulted in the 
Greek and Latin classics. After earning 
her degree, she found in teaching her 
great reward: the confidence and the 
stimulation of her pupils. 

This was the time, too, of her turning 
to the Catholic faith—a matter on which 
the author gives few details. Those who 
while away pleasant evenings over her 
Irish and English landscapes may cher- 
ish the hope that some day another 
volume from this pen will reveal the 
“inscape” of her faith and love. 


A Friend of Hitler 

Tells of His Youth 

Tue Younc Hitter I Knew, by August 
Kubizek. Translated by E. V. Ander- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. 298 pp. $4.00. 
Review by Ellen Logue 

Friendship between young Adolph Hit- 


ler and “Gustl” began when they were 


sixteen and fifteen. For the next four 


teen-age years, each experience of their 
lives seems to be lived as intensely and 
passionately as the music of the Wag- 
nerian operas which drew them together 
and remained their greatest single bond 
of friendship. 

The author has written of a thorough- 
ly frightening youth, full of intense 
feelings, subject to changing moods, 
rarely seeing humor in life and already 
fearfully persuasive in his harangues, 
Hitler did not pass to fourth form and, 
later in Vienna, was not accepted for 
architectural training in the Academy, 
These two events, combined with fierce, 
almost feminine pride amidst poverty, 
were the environment which brought 
out more clearly whatever inherited dis 
abilities there might have been in the 
uncle-niece marriage which sired him. 
Hitler was simply unable to face up to 
the reality of his life or to learn a trade 
and become a respectable Linzer. In- 
stead, with Gustl, he went to the thea 
tre, dreamed of rebuilding the city, 
loved Stefanie madly—from a distance, 
decried this or that situation and 
brooked no opposition to his will. 

That he already had developed excel- 


lent powers of persuasion is evident in 





In the Service of the Church--Today and Yesterday 


Sister Maria del Rey’s 


IN AND OUT 
THE ANDES 


MISSION TRAILS FROM YUCATAN 


TO CHILE 


Sister Maria’s fast-paced and moving 
record of an 8-month odyssey — by 
plane, train, and oxcart. The Mary- 
knoll Sisters following mission trails 
through remote stretches of Central 
and South America, bring spirituality 
and warm compassion to these back- 
ward areas. “With the Maryknoll 
brand of enthusiasm, ebullient, spar- 
kling, infectious, the author conducts 
her readers, rapidly and joyously, 
from one part of the hinterland to 
the other ... Sister del Rey and Mark 
Twain are kindred spirits.” — Books 





CHARLES 


Annabelle M. Melville's 


JOHN CARROLL 
OF BALTIMORE 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 

A new and up-to-the-minute biogra- 
phy of the first Catholic Bishop to 
hold a see in the infant United States, 
member of a distinguished Maryland 
family, and the definer of a Church- 
State relationship for our country 
which time has proved most wise. A 
crisply written, colorful story of a 
great man in a day of great men. 
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the teenager's ability to get Gustl’s fa- 
ther's consent for the young lad to give 
up his upholstery journeymanship and 
accompany him to Vienna! Here, the 
two lived much the same existence as 
in Linz; Gustl quietly, persistently 
achieved his ambitions, giving in to 
Hitler's every whim—many, raging and 
tiring as they were. Hitler, on the other 
hand, “rebuilt” Vienna, ‘discussed every- 
thing into the night, already hated Jews 
and had developed a strong sense of 
Geman nationalism, abetted by a love 
of Wagner and Norse mythology. The 
boys’ poverty was terrific—a few crusts a 
day as the usual diet, a kerosene heated, 
sunless room and bedbugs by the score. 

It is this poverty and Hitler's shame 
of it which the author gives as the main 
reason for the parting of their ways— 
rather, Hitler’s disappearance from the 
gene in the crowded city of Vienna, 
not to be heard of again until he was 
leader of the National Socialist Party. 

In an epilogue, Mr. Kubizek seems to 
evidence the same unquestioning friend- 
ship of their youth, impressed that Hit- 
ler had accomplished some of his dreams, 
thankful for his efforts on behalf of the 
author's children and with no word of 
judgment or criticism upon Hitler: he 
was his friend. 

In this candid biography of the irre- 
sponsible youth who, as he aged but did 
not mature, led a nation, the author 
gave this reader a good scare. Transfer 
the juvenile delinquent, for that seems 
apt to describe Hitler, from past to pres- 
ent, from Austria to America, and then 
the wonderment begins. Needless to say, 
the author has opened a whole new 
mine of source material for the historian, 
the psychologist and the teacher in this 
first portrayal of what seems to have 
been the only real friendship Adolph 
Hitler ever had. It is well worth the 
reading if you are interested in any of 
the above fields or if you are just an 
arm-chair speculator. 


Cafe Society 


To tHe Ons I Love Best, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Viking Press. 254 pp. 
$3.75. 


Review by Richard Reuland 


Ludwig Bemelmans has done an inter- 
esting job of introducing us to the life 
of Lady (Elsie de Wolfe) Mendl, and 


whether or not we completely agree with 
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From “The Young Hitler I Knew” 


Adolf Hitler at 16, from a sketch by 
a classmate in school at Steyr, Austria 


Lady Mendl’s ideas on beauty, art or 
interior decorating, we can enjoy the 
light entertainment provided. 

We are taken into the materialistic life 
of this fabulous ninety-year-old lady in 
Hollywood just before the end of World 
War II and in France after the war is 
over, introduced to her famous friends 
and acquaintances, and even taken to 
her parties. 

When she is not busy surrounding 
herself with beautiful objects, Lady 
Mendl plays Robin Hood with a gusto 
and fleeces her friends in various ways 
to operate her villa for homeless children 





From “To the One I Love Best” 
Lady Mendl by Ludwig Bemelmans 


in Versailles. Whether she takes their 
money at gin rummy or by charging 
them for what they think are gifts or 
hospitality, the children always benefit. 

While Bemelmans displays a genuine 
fondness for Lady Mendl—whom every- 
one calls Mother—it seems that he too is 
sometimes repelled by her complete and 
unrealistic denial of all that is not in her 
mind totally beautifully. His gentle 
scolding helps unfold the true Bemel- 
mans, who in this book is as interesting 


as Lady Mend. 


The Poet of the People 
And America’s Destiny 


Tue Soxrrrary Sincer, by Gay Wilson 
Allen. Macmillan. 616 pp. $8.00. 


Review by Sister Mary James Power, 


S.S.N.D. 


A reading of this robust and percipient 
biography by Gay Wilson Allen can 
lead only to the overwhelming conclu- 
sion that Walt Whitman as a personal- 
ity was utterly complex. As a lyrical and 
epical instrument of American demo- 
cratic destiny, however, his voice is 
clear-sounding and headily inspirational. 
If he emitted the “barbaric yawp” in 
the ears of his critics, it was due to the 
lag between the literature and the life 
of Jacksonian democracy. Whitman 
knew the rise of the people as a con- 
troversial New York journalist who had 
identified himself inextricably with 
“melting pot” society. Later in an essay 
he expressed this elemental, literary 
theory: 
Literature, strictly considered, has never rec- 
ognized the people, and, whatever, may be 
said, does not today. It seems as if, so far, 
there were some natural repugnance be- 
tween a literary and professional life and 
the rule, rank spirit of the democracies. . . . 
I know nothing more rare, even in this 
country, than a fit scientific estimate and 
reverent appreciation of the People—of their 
measureless wealth of latent worth and ca- 
pacity, their vast artistic contrasts of light 
and shade. 
His poetic work, once he had settled 
into it, about 1850, after a ricocheting 
career as a New York political journal- 
ist, was consistently to express the peo- 
ple from the “Song of Myself” through 
and including the majestic themes of 
the Civil War and its aftermath. 
If he could carry about in his pocket 
a letter from Emerson praising his ge- 
nius, after an early reading of “Leaves 
of Grass,” it was equally true that less 
discerning and much more popular crit- 
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ics would pounce on him as “crude and 
licentious.” In the Christian moral or- 
der, much of their adverse criticism was 
valid. Yet the perspective of history has 
shown that Whitman was to express the 
maturation process of American citizen- 
ry in a verse form he had abstracted 
out of the King James version of the 
Bible, oriental philosophy, and prodigi- 
ously out of the teeming cities, the riv- 
ers, the plains, and the mountains of 
America. In the natural order, perhaps it 
would be best to look upon the intense 
sensuality of his life and work much as 
we consider the artistic worth of the pas- 
sages in the Songs of Solomon. 
Whitman’s inferno-like love of the 
common man, though shot through with 
pantheism and eroticism, was nonethe- 
less benevolent and clearly on the side 
of the angels. God exacted great toll of 
him personally, because, perhaps, of the 
lyrical and epic American instrument 
of expression He permitted him to be. 
Professor Allen has used no sanc- 
timonious facades in setting up monu- 
mentally the life of our country’s su- 
preme bard. Scrupulously he has avoid- 
ed hagiography. Yet he has fully com- 
municated the nobility of the poet. It 
can be said, without hesitation that 
Walt Whitman, as poet and articulate 
instrument of American destiny, re- 
mains and will remain one of the won- 


ders of God. 


A Best Selling Author 

Of Nineteenth Century 

Sm Watter Scott: His Life and Per- 
sonality, by Hesketh Pearson. Harper. 

295 pp. $4.00. 

Review by George A. Cevasco 
Few authors have had a greater suc- 
cess within their own lifetime and suf- 
fered more at the hands of posterity 
than Sir Walter Scott. Today it is 
somewhat difficult for us to understand 
why he was once the leading poet and 
novelist of England. Hesketh Pearson’s 
biography holds some of the answers, 
though by no means all; for his primary 
purpose is to reconstruct Scott’s life and 
interpret Scott’s personality. 

The manliness of the Laird of Abbots- 
ford, his robustness, his heroism, his 
modesty, form a tale that has become 
part of Scotland’s heritage. In rounding 
out the story of his subject’s life, Pear- 
son is at his brilliant best. Scott” the 
man is admirably presented, but Scott 
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the author could have received more 
thoughtful evaluation. 

Critically weighed, most of his poetry 
now seems deficient in intellectual and 
spiritual power, defective in rhyme and 
unsophisticated in style. His fading rep- 
utation rests much less upon his poetry 
than upon his novels, it is true. Yet his 
novels show the haste with which they 
were written; filled with historical in- 
accuracies, characterization is mediocre, 
and the language is often stilted and 
pompous. 

It is Pearson’s view, however, that 
“for characterization and historical back- 
ground no other writer of romantic fic- 
tion has approached Scott’s best works.” 
What are they? Pearson sets up his own 
list: “Old Morality, Rob Roy, The Ab- 
bot, The Fortunes of Nigel and Quen- 
tin Durward. remain the supreme 
achievement in that class of literature, 
and we must include The Antiquary 
and Redgauntlet to obtain the essence 
of Scott. Add Guy Mannering and Ken- 
ilworth as a pair of first-rate stories, and 
to go further is to go worse.” 


The Man Whose Discovery 

Remade Modern Medicine 

FLEMING: DiscOVERER OF PENICILLIN, 
by L. J. Ludovici. Indiana University 

Press. 223 pp. 3.75. 

Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 
In 1928 Sir Alexander Fleming noted 
on a culture of bacteria a region sur- 
rounding a mold containment in which 
all bacteria had been destroyed. He 
had discovered penicillin. His life up to 
that point had been one in which events 





L. J. Ludovici: Taste and discretion 


had seemed determined largely by agg} 
dent. Now, however, they fell into place 
like the episodes in a Greek drama. His 
choice of medicine as a career, of §. 
Mary’s as his hospital, of research rather 
than practice, and of the laboratory of 
Sir Almworth Wright were steps which 
led inevitably to that summer afternoon, 
His war experiences had furthered his 
distrust of antiseptics, and strengthened 
his confidence in the natural defenses of 
the living organism. In 1922 he had dis. 
covered lysozyme, and 1928 found him 
prepared for this, his greatest discovery, 

To tell the story of a great man still 
living requires taste and discretion. Av- 
thor Ludovici has both, along with im- 
partiality, and a nice appreciation of 
things scientific. The book is built upon 
two themes. The first is the pattern in 
Fleming’s life—apparently unplanned, 
but in retrospect a step-by-step progres 
sion toward the discovery which has 
remade modern medicine. In building 
up this pattern he shows us a well-bal- 
anced man who worked and played ex- 
cellently, though not brilliantly, and 
who yet revealed to those who knew him 
flashes of inspired genius. The second 
theme is a neat classification of modem 
scientific achievement. Fleming repre 
sents the original thinker, the one who 
possesses the inspiration for which we 
cannot plan or train. Florey and his 
team accomplished that phase of scien 
tific research which can be attacked by 
orderly processes. They are the chemists 
who isolated the stable salt of penicillin 
which made possible the exact identifics- 
tion of its properties, and the necessary 
clinical testing. The technological aspect 
is illustrated by the American pharm 
ceutical houses that put penicillin even 
into chewing gum. By mass production 
they helped save thousands of lives. This 
theme is developed around the story of 
Fleming the modest hero, feted, knight 
ed, awarded the Nobel prize and scorts 
of lesser honors and degrees. 

This is by no means a definitive scien 
tific appraisal of the achievements o 
Sir Alexander Fleming. It is a pleasant 
picture of the man, his setting, and his 
work. There are so many flashes of sl 
humor that it is hard to refrain from 
quotations. Sir Alexander (and his bi 
ographer) would be men good to know. 

Sir Alexander Fleming died on March 
11, shortly after the publication of this 
book and the writing of the above tt 
view.—Editor 
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On May 4, the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation will present the first annual 
Thomas More Association Medal to the 
publisher who, in the opinion of the 
staff and directors of the Association, 
made the outstanding contribution to 
the field of Catholic publishing during 
1954. The presentation will be made by 
the Most Reverend Thomas L. Noa, 
Bishop of the Marquette Diocese, at a 
breakfast following a Mass celebrating 
the sixteenth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation. The bronze medal, depicting St. 
Thomas More as author, martyr and 
Christian apologist, was designed by art- 
ist Patricia K. Watters. 

* 

Columbia’s British film of Graham 
Greene’s The End of the Affair seems 
to be less than a smash hit in London. 
A critic in Variety wrote: “Graham 
Greene’s obsession for religious themes, 
which has dominated most of his recent 
plays and novels, almost gets out of 
hand in this filmization . . . what might 
have been a poignant romantic drama 
develops into a bewildering discussion 
of faith versus reason.” However, much 
probably depends on personal defini- 
tions of “obsession” and “bewildering” 
and we'll have to wait until the picture 
comes to this country. It should be in- 
teresting to see what Deborah Kerr, Van 
Johnson, John Mills and the movie in- 
dustry have done with what is posssibly 
one of Greene’s most powerful books. 

e 

A remake of Louis Hemon’s romantic 
pastoral of French Canadian life in the 
backwoods, Maria Chapdelaine, is show- 
ing in New York under the title Naked 
Heart. The critics are not enthusiastic 
about this one, either, which is directed 
by Marc Allegret and stars Michele 
Morgan. 

e 


The woman who helped to make the 
life of Father Demetrius Gallitizen well 
known to children died recently at the 
age of 68. Sister Mary Fides Glass, of 
the Sisters of Charity, grew up in the 
locality in Pennsylvania settled by Fa- 
ther Gallitizin and first learned about 
him from her grandmother who had 
known him. Prince Gallitizin gave up 
his title in the Russian nobility to be- 
come a Catholic and a priest. Sister 
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Fides’ juvenile biography of the “Apos- 
tle of the Alleghenies” is The Prince 
Who Gave His Gold Away. She also 
wrote Prince Dimitri’s Mountaineers, a 
collection of short stories about the 
priest’s faithful parishioners. Sister Fides 
was also known as a portrait painter, 
book illustrator and art teacher. 
© 

Phyllis McGinley was one of 14 art- 
ists, writers and musicians recently 
named to the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. She was given a lifetime 
membership in the 250-member organ- 
ization. Miss McGinley is also the new- 
ly-elected vice-president of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. Her cdllec- 
tion of light verse, The Love Letters of 
Phyllis McGinley, has gone through 
seven printings since September and 
over 35,000 copies are in print. For a 
sample of Miss McGinley’s work see 
page 278 of this issue. 

. 

Familiar to readers of Books on Trial 
as a long-time reviewer is Dom Bernard 
Theall, O.S.B. Dom Theall, a faculty 
member of the School of Library Sci- 
ence at the Catholic University of 
America, has been elected Chairman of 
the Religious Books Round Table of the 
American Library Association. He will 
serve as chairman until 1957. 

* 

It took eleven years, but Peadar 
O’Doubhda has accomplished his goal 
of translating the Bible into the Irish 
language. The completed transcription 
contains 2,000,000 words and Mr. 
O’Doubhda has included 500 colored 
drawings in his loose-leaf book. 

. 

Promised in Christ, a new, 54-page 
booklet, has just been published by 
Grailville in Loveland, Ohio. The book- 
let contains the procedure and prayers 
for two customs that are rapidly gaining 
popularity in this country: a formal be- 
trothal ceremony and the crowning of 
a bride on the eve of her marriage. The 
booklet is available from Grailville for 
50c per copy. 


Two prominent Catholic authors, Lu- 
cile Hasley and James M. O’Neill, will 
be the judges of the National Essay 


Contest sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Newman Club Chaplains. 
Open to student-members of Newman 
Clubs, the topic of the contest is the 
Bishop's Statement of 1954, “Material- 
ism! The Enemy.” 

* 

Paul Claudel, poet, playwright and 
diplomat, died recently in his Paris 
home at the age of 86. The distin- 
guished and versatile Frenchman was 
the author of more than twenty-five 
plays, many volumes of poems, and 
books of biography, travel, correspond- 
ence and fiction. Among his best known 
works that have been translated into 
English are two plays, The Tidings 
Brought to Mary and The Satin Slipper 
(a new edition is due from Sheed & 
Ward this fall). A revival of The Tid- 
ings Brought to Mary at the Comedie- 
Francaise was being supervised by M. 
Claudel shortly before his death. 

Claudel had collaborated several times 
with the French composer, Darius Mil- 
haud, in the production of ballets and 
operas. He wrote the libretto to Chris- 
tophe Columb. Milhaud wrote of Clau- 
del: “The word genius is often abused, 
but in the case of Paul Claudel it is in- 
controvertible. He is a man of torrential 
energy, of immense interests, of mag- 
netic imagination. To know him is to 
admire him and to be overwhelmed by 
him. His mysticism may be explained 
in two words. He is a devout Catholic. 
The faith is the man.” 


o 

The Children’s Library Association 
selected Meindert DeJong’s The Wheel 
on the School as “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children published in 1954” and award- 
ed it the Newberry Medal. 

The Caldecott Medal was presented 
to illustrator Marcia Brown for Cinder- 
ella. The award is given for the most 
distinguished picture book for children. 

Runners-up for the Newberry Medal 
were: Banner in the Sky by James Ram- 
sey Ullman and Courage of Sarah No- 
ble by Alice Dalgliesh. For the Calde- 
cott Medal: Book of Nursery and Moth- 
er Goose Rhymes illustrated by Mar- 
guertie De Angeli, Wheel on the Chim- 
ney illustrated by Tibor Gergely and 
Thanksgiving Story illustrated by Helen 
Sewell. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





March, 1955 


“§™= with unwearied strength, very 
loud, with a great voice, sweetly 
far and near.” This Anglo-Saxon text 
might well apply to the B.B.C.’s Third 
Programme, especially at Easter time, 
when many a Catholic voice is very 
loud indeed. Yet many of these speakers 
you will not find contributing to the 
English Catholic Press because, where- 
as the B.B.C. is strictly non-party, most 
Catholic editors lean heavily to the 
right. The speakers I have in mind are 
nearly all sympathisers with the Labour 
Party—or else vaguely Liberal. Most of 
them are converts—some are €x-Commu- 
nists—and their first books as Catholics 
come fairly late in their thirties. Their 
talks on the radio are often no more 
than first drafts. 

John M. Todd falls into this cate- 
gory. His first book, We Are Men 
(Sheed and Ward), is about the lay 
apostolate as it effects the English scene. 
“My experience is of England, and so, 
as I develop the theme of this book, 
the theme of man and his completion in 
Christianity, ever growing, never in fact 
entirely complete, I develop it with ap- 
plication to the world I know, to Eng- 
land.” Far too often here people speak 
of the Church as if she were something 
apart from them, drawing an artificial 
line between their role and that of the 
clergy with the result that the parish 
spirit of community is gradually dying. 
Mr. Todd is particularly concerned with 
this -problem which is also largely one 
of communication—a search, as it were, 
for a common vocabulary to express the 
Word in a living language. Frequently 
pastoral letters and sermons and tracts 
have been couched in the flowery phrase- 
ology of the nineteenth century and it 
was noticeable that Cardinal Grifhn, the 
Archbishop of Westminster, in his pas- 
toral letter for this year’s Quinquagesima 
Sunday dealt with the hard facts of the 
housing shortage and its result upon 
morality now and in the future (“Old 
people are living longer and fewer bab- 
ies are being born. In thirty year’s time 
who will look after today’s middle 
aged?” ). This was an approach to a 
subject that might well have been a 
leader in a national newspaper—and cer- 
tainly national commentators were not 
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slow to take cuttings from it. Mr. Todd's 
book, published principally for the 
Catholic “layman,” is written in much 
the same spirit. 

Another book which complements it 
is an anthology compiled by Lady Pak- 
enham called Catholic Approaches (to 
be published in the U.S.A. by Farrar, 
Straus). These “approaches” cover Cur- 
rent Affairs (Lord Pakenham), Sex 
CE.B. Strauss), Evil (Fr. M.C.D’Arcy), 
Education (Nicolette Gray), Art (David 
Jones) and other topics. Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff, taking a traditional stand, 
writes of “The Uncommitted Mind,” 
pointing out how Protestant theologians 
have never allowed free interpretations 
of the Scriptures since as soon as Eliza- 
beth I or Calvin gained control of the 
police, only an official interpretation was 
acknowledged. This has a strong moral 
for English Catholics today because in 
the last hundred years having only just 
emerged from “a state of seige” they 
have found theologians all too reticent 
to shape their language to the modern 
problems which, for example, medical 
science and psychiatry have introduced. 
For these problems—again basically prob- 
lems of communication—have been left 
to poets and novelists to state so that 
at present there is much theological lee- 
way to be made up. Once more the em- 
phasis falls on the need for a vital lan- 
guage that is really contemporary in its 
roots. 

For instance in a fine poem, Nativity 





John M. Todd: “Man and his completion” 


by NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


(Faber), Roy Campbell sings with great 
voice: 
Shepherds and kings and cowboys knelt 
around 
And marvelled that, while they could 
feel the power 
Whose rapture roars in God, 
Yet God should moan; 
And while His glory raised men off the 
ground 
(For Eve had brought such jewels in her 
dower ) 
The tears of Man should shine in God 
alone. 


There is here an athletic ease smooth 
as a runner’s reaction to the starter’s gun. 
Alas! Such muscularity is rare, for pub 
lishers on the whole are becoming in- 
creasingly hesitant of anything approach- 
ing strength. There is a kind of stifling 
of all speech to a tone of middle-class 
respectability so that whole passages of 
different novels could be interchanged 
and stanzas of different poems be swap 
ped without any reader being the wiser. 
This is very much a period when Eng- 
lish writers must continue “with unm 
wearied strength,” with very few mar- 
kets for original work. Which brings 
me to Other Voices. 

Other Voices (146 Bridge Arch, Sut 
ton Walk, London S.E.1.) is a new 
literary weekly, edited by Ralph Rum 
ney, that can be expected to have a fair- 
ly revolutionary effect in the next few 
years. Printed as a six-page newspaper 
in two colours, most of the contents are 
set in Figaro type, with line drawings 
punctuating the stories and poems and 
articles. True to its title, new names 
take ninety percent of the space, many 
of them full of exciting promise—not 
ably, Isobel English, Hugo Manning, 
Ithell Colquhoun, Peter Fisk and Stefen 
Themerson; but a few established auth 
ors also appear—Stevie Smith, Peter 
Ustinov and Roy Campbell, the latter 
publishing some Portuguese translations, 
an anthology of which is to appear later 
CHarvill Press). In particular Stefan 
Themerson has contributed some brik 
liant satires on Logical Positivist thought 
which recall Swift; and there is perhaps 
a nice rough justice about remembering 
this. For Other Voices is sold principally 
in the coffee houses, of which about 400 
have sprung up in London alone sinc 
the war. Because most of the selling 
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Notes and Meditations 

By Thomas Merton 

No Man Is an Istanp, by Thomas 
Merton. Harcourt Brace. 264 pp. 
$3.95. 

Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


In the tradition of personal notes and 
meditations in which Thomas Merton 
st himself in an earlier book, Seeds of 
Contemplation, is the present volume, 
No Man Is an Island, though by con- 
ast the latter is simpler and more de- 
tailed, with fewer subjects, and more 
intimate discussion. Under sixteen chap- 
te-headings are Merton’s personal re- 
marks on certain fundamental aspects of 
piritual living—the interior life of 
‘thought, prayer, faith, humility, and 
self-sacrifice by which a man, guided by 
the intimate action of God’s grace, frees 
himself from the illusions of his own 
glfishness in order to love God and 
other men with pure charity.” Such 
subjects as love, prayer, vocation, mercy, 
sincerity, and solitude are presented, as 
Merton says, “in my own way, in the 
language of my own time, basing myself 
on the experience of men of my own 
times, as well as on the documents of 
the past”—personal comment with roots 
in Scripture and ascetic tradition, to 
be seen against and integrated into the 
whole context of Catholic theology. 

In a brief review one can but indicate 
general direction. Merton goes at once 
to the heart of the matter, as the title 
of his first chapter indicates, “Love Can 
Be Kept Only By Being Given Away,” 
and discusses selfless love, wherein there 
is but one good—that of the loved one. 
The theology and metaphysics of love 
are here, with poignant spiritual and 
human insights. To love a person well 


| I must enter into the mystery of God's 


love for Him and realize (in instances a 
terrifying thought) “that without my 
love for him he may perhaps not achieve 
the things God has willed for him,” a 
circumstance which invests my love 
with a quasi-sacramental quality. I must 
be true to him, to myself, to God, and 
respect the precious autonomy of the 
uman person, in order to love with 
perfect charity. In “Sentences on Hope,” 
that virtue which sets all values in their 
tight order, “what I believe by faith, 
what I understand by the habit of theol- 
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ogy,” is possessed and made my own. 
Merton discusses conscience and free- 
dom, which is perfectly had only by 
serving the will of God, without whom 
no government is logical except tyranny. 
And we are brought up short by his 
statement that “If I did not believe in 
God I think I would be bound in con- 
science to become an anarchist. Yet, if 
I did not believe in God, I wonder if I 
could have the consolation of being 
bound in conscience to do anything.” 
Then follow careful distinctions between 
the psychological and the moral con- 
sciences. In explaining the former he 
includes a wonderful exposition of the 
perception of beauty and the value of 
art as a spiritual activity necessary to the 
wholeness of Christian living. In dis- 
covering to us a new vitality and aware- 
ness within ourselves, it lifts us to a new 
level of being. We must not only come 
alive to the splendor all around us in 
God’s creatures, but perhaps, and more 
emphatically, unlearn our wrong ways 
of responding to them. For “the first 
step in the interior life is not Cas some 
might imagine) learning not to see and 
taste and hear and feel things, but in 
learning to do these things rightly. As- 
ceticism is no mere renouncing of “tele- 
vision, cigarettes, and gin . . . we must 
perhaps even be able to taste these lux- 
uries themselves as if they were good.” 
After all, if the things we renounce we 
regard as valueless, how can we make 
them matter for sacrifice? 


You and | 








yor idea of me is fabricated 
with materials you have bor- 
rowed from other people and from 
yourself. What you think of me 
depends on what you think of 
yourself. Perhaps you create your 
idea of me out of material that you 
would like to eliminate from your 
own idea of yourself. Perhaps your 
idea of me is a reflection of what 
other people think of you. Or per- 
haps what you think of me is sim- 
ply what you think I think of you. 


From No Man Is an Island, 
by Thomas Merton 











With keen psychological insight and 
quite in consonance with some of the 
best Catholic thinking today, Merton 
stresses the significance and importance 
of the “subconscious,” that too many re- 
ligious people either “blithely suppose 
plays no part in their lives,” or consider 
simply as “an old attic that is not worth 
visiting, full of rubbish from which we 
make our dreams.” True, if our prayer 
be valid it needs no psychoanalytic 
searching, but if it be not so, it might 
greatly benefit from it. “The disheart- 
ening prevalence of false mysticism, the 
dead grip that false asceticism sometimes 
gets on religious souls, and the universal 
substitution of sentimentality for true 
religious feeling,” are things that to 
Merton would “seem to warrant a little 
investigation of the subconscious sub- 
strate of what passes for ‘religion’.” Not 
infrequently his barbs thrust deep: since 
we ought to be humble enough to ad- 
mit that we have not proved ourselves 
experts at running our own lives, we 
ought to stop taking our conscious plans 
and decisions with such infinite serious- 
ness, and devote a little attention to the 
study of the subconscious, for “it may 
well be that we are not the martyrs or 
the mystics or the apostles or the leaders 
or the lovers of God that we imagine 
ourselves to be.” 

That this Trappist monk is a true 
Christian humanist is evident on every 
page of this book, and especially when 
he deals with asceticism, concepts of 
which are so frequently distorted even 
by the best meaning among us. Asceti- 
cism is no mere cult of fortitude. And 
despite the austerity of his own personal 
life, Merton is far from exhorting us to 
walk to heaven over the ruins of our 
bodies, though some of the saintly ap- 
parently did. “The saint is sanctified not 
only by fasting when he should fast 
but also by eating when he should eat.” 
Self-denial is selfish and absurd when 
practiced for the wrong reasons. The 
spiritual life is no negation of matter, 
but a life that is spiritual in all its 
wholeness, “the actions of the body are 
holy because of the soul, and the soul 
is holy because of God dwelling in it.” 
We must cultivate a true supernatural 
perspective and supernatural “common- 
sense,” to use the things of life simply 
and gratefully, and not, terrified of the 
pleasure God has put in things. 

One subject after another is touched 
by a master hand. One might isolate 
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statement by statement and ponder them 
long. The chapters on_ recollection, 
silence, and solitude are superb. The 
chapter on sincerity searches our souls, 
that “are forever doing what Pilate did 
—asking ‘What is Truth?’ and then 
promptly crucifying the Truth that 
stands before our eyes.” Sincerity, too, 
is ultimately a problem of love. The 
last three chapters—“The Wind Blows 
Where It Pleases,” “The Inward Soli- 
tude,” and “Silence’—are luminous and 
somewhat in the nature of canticles to 
Him who, like the wind, “blows where 
He pleases, and travels in all directions 
at once.” 

It is one thing to write a basic text on 
spiritual theology and quite another to 
set about filling in the interstices of the 
theological structure with concrete de- 
tail Cand when that detail is personal 
comment, how often it comes to us well 
cushioned in sentiment and emotion! ). 
But not so with Thomas Merton’s re- 
marks that are set clean, clear and shin- 
ing in their proper place and order, yet 
in sight at all times of the luminous 
theological girders that rise shimmering 
against the horizon. This not easy task 
is admirably executed in No Man Is an 
Island. The book will interest Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, and even its 
most casual reader will be swiftly aware 
that he is far from being an island aloof 
in the vast, turbulent sea of human life, 
but is intimately caught up with every 
other man in the all-embracing Mystical 


Body of Christ. 


Passion of Christ 

In Today’s World 

Tue Way oF THE Cross, by Caryll 
Houselander. Sheed and Ward. 173 
pp. $2.75. 
Review by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Any sincere Catholic who has ever made 
the Way of the Cross has probably felt 
a sense of frustration at the great dis- 
parity between his own sensible reac- 
tion and Christ’s unspeakable suffering, 
which was so very long ago. Anyone 
who has had such an experience will 
find a cure for it in Caryll Houselan- 
der’s post-humous work. Here she de- 
picts Christ’s passion, not as something 
far removed from us in time and cir- 
cumstance but as indigenous to all man- 
kind, since the Body to which we be- 
long is marked forever with the wounds 
of Calvary. Therefore our thoughts, as 


we pursue the fourteen Stations, should 
be not only on the past but on the pres. 
ent passion of Christ. That is, we should 
contemplate the suffering world today 
where the Savior’s redeeming agony 
and death are being enacted Just ag 
truly in His Mystical Body as they were 
once wrought upon that physical body 
so cruelly done to death on the Crogg. 
Hence we must identify with Him not 
only ourselves but every least member 
of mankind—even those in whom His 
image is obliterated by sin and utter de. 
gradation. Then we shall be enabled to 
see a meaning in humanity’s present 
travail, since “all that hidden daily suf- 
fering that seems insignificant will be 
redeeming the world.” For by the rec- 


_ ognized interdependence of bodily mem- 


bers we are now enabled to help te 
deem each other, so that “the acceptance 
of pain, of old age, of the fear of death 

. will be our gift of Christ’s love to 
one another; our gift of Christ’s life to 
one another.” Thus the saving of our 
world today is wrought through the 
crucifixion of Christ in His Mystical 
Body, of which we are the members. 

This central theme of the book is 
brought out in detail through the con- 
siderations on each of the fourteen Sta 
tions. For instance, Christ’s receiving of 
His Cross was really but a stark symbol 
showing His ages-long acceptance of hu 
manity’s burden, “making the daily life 
of every daily worker His own; giving 
to the hardships, the monotony and le 
bor of countless hidden lives the power 
to redeem.” Again the Savior’s self 
abasement in accepting Simon of Cy- 
rene’s reluctant aid becomes the answer 
to our own self-sufficiency —that stoic 
pride so prevalent today, “which claims 
to be independent of human sympathy 
and practical help.” And when we con 
template the Savior fastened to the hard 
wood of His redeeming Cross, each one 
of us may find himself also, bound ire 
vocably to the cross of his own state in 
life by the nails of those vows whereby 
he has pledged himself to life long fidel 
ity, whether as a religious, a married 
person, or as a baptized Catholic. For 
this is why all Christians are “trying t 
adhere to Him, not through emotion, 
not through sentimentality, but by unit 
ing their will to Him” until death trans 
forms those very nails into trophies d 
victory. 

Finally, not the least to be treasured 
in this inspiring book are the illustr 
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tions, whose rhythm of line and curve 
convey through the figures delineated a 
nse of utter peace in the shadow of a 
Cross much too vast for Humanity, but 
lifted above the frustrations of earth by 
Him who “himself has borne all our 


infirmities.” 


Our Lady’s Effect 

On Portuguese History 

FariMA IN THE Licut oF History, by 
Costa Brochado. Translated by George 
C. A. Boehrer. Bruce, 242 pp. $4.50. 
Review by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


Fatima clients should be grateful to Dr. 
Bochrer of Marquette University for 
giving to American readers his appro- 
priately adapted and commented transla- 
tion of Fatima in the Light of History, 
by Costa Brochado, famed Portuguese 
writer and political expert. It is different 
from works that have gone before in 
that it places the events of May-October, 
1917, at the Cova da Iria, in and against 
their historical background. 

Succinctly yet clearly the author trac- 
es the introduction of Christianity into 
Portugal, the development of the nation 
into a kingdom whose sovereign Dom 
Joao IV proclaimed Our Lady of the 
Conception the Queen of Portugal. More 
extended development is given to the 
anti-religious movement of the eigh- 
teenth century and the Masonic-Liberal 
offensive of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, culminating in a 
persucution of the church in Portugal 
until the days of Our Lady’s coming to 
Fatima. 

It is significant that on the very day 
of the first apparition at the Cova, May 
13, 1917, the foremost Lisbon daily 
could publish front-page articles, one on 









the persecution of the Cardinal Patri- 
arch in the capital, the other on a tribute- 
celebration given in honor of the Grand 
Master of Portuguese Masonry. The 
author takes us into the midst of the 
conflict between the unrestrained forces 
of irreligion and the gentle power of the 
Virgin-inspired and timid Catholic ma- 
jority. He lays out before us in rapid 
and abundant succession the very head- 
lines of contemporary journalism as the 
events of Fatima unfolded themselves. 
It becomes clear how stupidly the 
Portuguese free-thought press reacted 
when faced with the demonstrable facts 
of October 13, 1917. Its vituperative out- 
Pourings of “incredible intellectual va- 
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Illustration from “Fatima 
in the Light of History” 


The children of Fatima in May, 1917 


cuity” contained not one word which 
had value for a history of the case. The 
conclusion forces itself upon the his- 
torian and the reader that if the Masonic 
press published nothing to disprove the 
truthfulness of Fatima, it was only be- 
cause it had nothing to publish. 

Our Lady of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion has a place and a role in the history 
of Portugal unequalled, perhaps, in the 
annals of any other country; while poli- 
ticians tried to extinguish religion and 
Marian devotion in two generations, the 
Virgin of the Rosary quietly and patient- 
ly triumphed in the end. Mr. Brochado 
suggests that our Lady saved the church 
in Portugal and that only through her 
may we explain its recovery. History re- 
peats itself. What happened in Portugal 
has been happening elsewhere. May the 
outcome everywhere be equally as 
happy. 

This work will give readers new con- 
viction concerning the role of Mary in 
history. 


Mental Prayers 
Of a Layman 


MepiraTIONs OF A BELIEVER, by Marcel 
Legaut. Knopf. 277 pp. $3.75. 
Review by Henry Willmering, S.]. 

This is a meditation book decidedly 

different from the average. To counter- 

act a common opinion among the laity, 
that meditating on spiritual things is 
right and proper for religious, but that 
most laymen are incapable of practicing 
it, except on rare occasions, the author, 
who is a married layman, meditates out 


loud to show how easy and attractive 
it can become for anyone who has the 
good will and the courage to give it a 
fair trial. 

Some thirty episodes, chosen apparent- 
ly at random from the four Gospels, are 
presented in such a way, that the mind 
is raised to God directly, and the lips 
praise and bless Him with the Virgin 
Mary, Elizabeth, Zachary, Simeon, or 
the Apostles. Many a direct supplication, 
full of spiritual unction, is made to our 
Divine Lord, asking Him to grant us 
what we need the most for our spiritual 
life. Every meditation imparts a prac- 
tical lesson particularly suited to present 
day needs, and petitions for such neces- 
sary virtues as the practice of interior 
recollection and prayer, of humanity, 
faith, simplicity, self-denial, courage to 
bear sufferings and trials, zeal for souls, 
perserverance in doing God’s will. 

“How many persons,” says Father 
Faber, “would serve God out of pure 
love if they would make Him their 
study.” And what can bring us closer 
to him than a knowledge of His divine 
Son as He is portrayed in the Gospels? 
Seeking to impart this in a most familiar 
way, the author puts us in direct touch 
with Christ and other Gospel personal- 
ities. In imagination he transports us to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, to the desert, 
the lake shore in Galilee, Gethsemane, 
Emmaus. In each place a well-known 
personage tells us his thoughts, address- 
es God in a simple and direct manner, 
and invites us to join him in prayer. We 
are led to pray with Christ, with His 
Blessed Mother, with His Apostles and 
Disciples. 

In a final analysis mental prayer is the 
act of the soul seeking the company of 
Our Divine Lord, and receiving from 
Him, or from those who knew and loved 
Him intimately, the directions we need 
to bring our lives in close conformity 
with the will of God. Here we are taught 
to do all this practically and simply. 


Meditations for Retreat 
A Retreat For Lay Propte, by Msgr. 

Ronald Knox. Sheed and Ward. 258 

pp. $3.00. 

Review by Elizabeth Higgins 
Monsignor Knox has here arranged a 
series of meditations given by him as 
retreat conferences or sermons on vari- 
ous occasions. They are grouped to con- 
form in general to the order of subjects 
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as they usually appear in retreats, and 
include two Holy Hour meditations that 
separate the three groups. 

The author suggests that the book 
might serve retreatants as supplementary 
reading matter (I daresay the preached 
conferences would come off second- 
best!), but it should find happy readers 
much farther afield too. Not only is the 
genial personal style of this master of 
the language evident, but the ingenious 
mind that delves into the old and famil- 
iar truths to find angles and depths that 
have escaped our superficial acceptance, 
and the understanding of our atomic- 
age psychology and daily lives that per- 
mits the concrete applications we need. 

Monsignor Knox does not impose a 
rule or pretend to clarify all matters. He 
puts himself among us as one working 
out a better understanding of the inex- 
haustible truth we hold and the destiny 
for which we are made. 


Answers to Questions 

About Making Converts 

Brincinc Sours To Curist, edited by 
John A. O’Brien, Hanover House. 223 
pp. $2.95. 
Review by Oswald Marshall, S.J. 


Why don’t more people become Cath- 
olics?> The annual number of conver- 
sions in this country is now about 120,- 
000, but that is not even one for every 
priest, Sister and Brother, who number 
well over 200,000. It would seem that 
the answer is to be sought not just 
among the clergy, but also among the 
Catholic laity. 

Father John A. O’Brien, well known 
for his convert books, including The 
Road to Damascus, Where I Found 
Christ and Roads to Rome, has edited 
another thought-provoking volume, 
Bringing Souls to Christ, with the ex- 
press purpose of answering the above 
question. The book falls into two main 
divisions: 1) what are converts’ prob- 
lems and what convinces them? and 
2) what are the best ways to go about 
winning converts? 

Regarding the first topic, perhaps the 
biggest obstacles confronting the aver- 
age person interested in making con- 
verts are an inadequate knowledge of 
the non-Catholic’s point of view and in- 
sufficient appreciation of his difficulties. 
Father O’Brien wisely allows former 
non-Catholics to express their views on 
this subject. Clare Booth Luce, speaking 
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in retrospect, gives a penetrating analy- 
sis of “The Catholic Mind and the 
Protestant Heart.” In another chapter, 
“What Convinces Converts,” fourteen 
converts single out the factors which 
most influenced them to enter the 
Church. Protestant objections to Cath- 
olicism are treated by Monsignor ‘Thom- 
as McCarthy in the chapter, “Current 
Protestant Critique of Catholicism,” and 
also by Bishop William Brady in 
“Through Other’s Eyes.” 

Some of the best known convert- 
makers in America have contributed to 
the second part of the book: ways of 
winning converts. Speaking from ex-, 
perience, they discuss ways in which. 
laymen can teach religion, the apostolate 
of good will, parish inquiry classes, and 
bringing prospects into one’s home. The 
book contains a short bibliography on 
approaching and instructing converts. 
Those engaged in convert work, or those 
who would like to enter it, will find this 
book not only helpful and encouraging, 
but also inspiring. 


Reflection and Prayer 

For Daily Reading 

My Datry Brean, by Anthony J. Paone, 
S. J. Confraternity of the Precious 


Blood. 439 pp. $1.35. 

Review by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
For some years now the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood has been offering 
to the Catholic public excellent book- 
lets on the spiritual life, under the cap- 
able direction of Father Stedman and 
Father Frey. Among these books are 
numbered My Sunday Missal, My Daily 
Psalm Book, My Imitation of Christ 
and My Way of Life. Now the Confra- 
ternity has added another to this list, 
My Daily Bread, by Anthony J. Paone 
of the Society of Jesus. It is a worthy 
member of an excellent series. 

My Daily Bread is a summary of the 
spiritual life, simplified and arranged for 
daily reading, reflection and prayer. The 
work is divided according to the three 
ways of the spiritual life: purification, 
imitation, and union. It is broken down 
into smaller sections, and ultimately into 
brief chapters of from two to three pages. 

A chapter contains substantial nour- 
ishment for each day. The author begins 
with the basic concept of our purpose 
here on earth. He tells us of the need 
for “conversion,” and urges us to a 
spiritual conversion by the remembrance 


of the eternal truths. Then he shows ys 
what conversion implies, the  serigys 
work of purification that is necessary, 
He tells us of the dangers of temptation 
how to conquer bad habits, and of the 
role of mortification. 

In the second part on imitation, we 
are given the example of Our Lord 
our model. In this section the author js 
quite excellent, revealing once again the 
personal love for Christ that is so char- 
acteristic of a disciple of the great St, 
Ignatius. We are told how we are to 
learn of Christ, and of the means for 
advancing in His school, especially 
through the practice of the various vir 
tues. 

In the third part the author describes 
the way of union, the life of intimacy 
with God. He reminds us that this union 
is attained by means of the Eucharist, 
and that it demands a union with God 
throughout daily life. 

Each chapter begins with a paragraph 
or two as from the mouth of Christ. 
After listening to the words of Christ in 
silence and prayer, the author offers a 
short paragraph of personal reflections. 
Here too the writer has the happy knack 
of stressing the essentials of Christ's 
message for our personal consideration 
and meditation. Finally, he concludes 
each chapter with a short prayer to God 
for the grace to conform one’s life to the 
truth under consideration. 

We are happy to recommend this book 
to serious-minded Catholic laymen and 
to the religious and clergy. 


First of Three Volume 
Symposium on Mary 


Marrorocy, Vol. I, edited by Juniper B. 
Carol, O.F.M. Bruce. 434 pp. $6.75. 


Review by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


It was Our Lord’s greatest condescension 
and deepest act of humility to take 
human being as His mother. It is goo 
that it was so. It is our most delightful 
and sweetest gift to contemplate. It i 
for our benefit that God thus acted. 

Virgin Immaculate, being human you 
are approachable. Being the mother @ 
Jesus, you are His almighty beggar far 
us. Omnipotentia supplex, as St. Bem 
ard tells us after St. Augustine. 

The Church invites us to study, # 
unfold your dignity, your motherlines 


This is what they have done, the authos 


and the editor of the present monument 
al volume. We have here the first it 
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gallment of a symposium, a sequence of 
ticles in English by outstanding Amer- 
ian scholars on virtually every aspect 
of Marian theology and devotion. 

Here are some of the subjects treated 
by the eminent authors. “Mary in the 
Documents of the Magisterium,” a gath- 
eing of the official teachings of the 
Church about the Blessed Mother, by 
famon R. Carroll, O.Carm. “Mary in 
the Old Testament,” in prophecy and in 
the different biblical types and figures, 
by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. “Mary in the 
New Testament,” wherein we see that 
the main elements upon which our de- 
ytion to Mary is based are contained in 
the Gospel, by Michael Gruenthaner, 
§J. (Decidedly we grasp here the fact 
that the New Testament lies hidden in 











wearied 


the Old, the Old Testament stands re- 
vealed in the New.) But we have not 
space to mention the titles of the other 
contributions, the richness of which we 
can guarantee with certainty. 

The second volume of the present ex- 
position will deal with Marian theology; 
vlume three with devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 310) 


is done from hand to hand—a circula- 
tion of 20,000 should be quite feasible— 
there is no fear of censorship by middle 
men and the consequent temptation to 
play safe. “It is up to the poet to put 
back the sin into evil.” I quote from the 
second editorial. The paper is something 
of a cross between Wyndham Lewis’ 
Blast and Graham Greene’s Night and 
Day of the Thirties. 

Loser Takes All (Heinemann), Gra- 
ham Greene’s latest “entertainment,” 
throbs with all the lost nostalgia of the 
great song-hits of the Thirties—“Night 
and Day,” “These Foolish Things,” 
‘Body and Soul.” Its reception has been 
mixed, Critics have divided into those 
who long for his more seedy world— 
their cry is “more sin and soda”—and 
those who, smiling at this fairy tale about 
millionaires and Monte Carlo, sigh, “For 
this relief much thanks.” For Mr. 
Greene, rather like Somerset Maugham 
some twenty-five years ago, has now 
teached the stage that is followed by 
sharp-shooting from some section or oth- 
er whatever course he follows. His fu- 
ture is only a matter of persistence, “un- 
strength.” Certainly Loser 
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Takes All, with its biting prefatory note 
—“do not mistake ‘I’ for me,” do not 
think this tale has been written “for the 
purposes of encouraging adultery, the 
use of pyjama tops, or registry office 
marriages’—suggests the odds are on a 
win. 





STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 301) 


4) Therese Neumann 
We don’t have to accept her, you 


know . . . you're playing into the hands 
of the Communists . . . the Church 
hasn’t ruled . . . how dare you question 


.. . Hilda Graf says . . . my son was in 


Germany after the war . . . and what 
about Father Siwek Bishop 
Schrembs did not retract . . . what can’t 


you explain on natural grounds... . 
people like you doubted St. Bernadette, 
too, . . . why can’t she go to a hospital 
to be examined . . . just a lot of muck- 
raking to sell books and make money 

. . saves possible disillusionment . . . 
you'll be sorry someday . . . why don’t 
you spend more time with the Bible 
and lives of the saints. 

5) “Cracks In the Cloister,” by 
Brother Choleric 

I am not anti-clerical . . . I couldn't 
understand half of the cracks ... priests 
and nuns are human beings, you know 
. . . do you seriously think “Nuts in 
the Nunnery” is just good clean fun 

. what we need is a Catholic New 
Yorker . . . even if it was good, it wasn’t 
worth $2.50 . . . after all, it was written 
by a monk . . . I liked Two Little Nuns 
and the movie Going My Way .. . if 
we can’t even laugh at our own foibles 
.. . you Irish are all alike . . . you prob- 
ably don’t like J. F. Powers either . . 
I don’t even think the author is a Cath- 
olic . . . that’s the trouble with Catholics 
. the English Catholics are more 

sophisticated . . . 

6) Use of the Missal at mass 

You can’t really participate in the 
mass unless . . . nobody looks at the 
altar anymore . . . did you see that 
woman saying her rosary during mass 
. . . they are all too busy turning pages 
. .. I don’t know how people can call 
themselves Catholics . . . and the noise 
is most distracting . . . well, what do 
you get out of the mass . . . oh, it’s fine 
for those who appreciate it, but I’d rath- 
er have my old prayerbook . . . I’d be 


lost without my missal . . . too old now 





for all of these newfangled ideas... . 

7) The pious novel 

You might better not read at all if 
you are going to waste your time on that 
stuff . . . there’s enough grief in the 
newspapers . . . it’s absolutely harmful 
. .. wonder why you can’t buy Isabel C. 
Clarke’s novels anymore . . . that’s not 
real life . . . imagine what non-Catholics 
must think . . . and what’s wrong with 
what you sneeringly describe as “soap 
operas” I'd like to know . . . I have no 
sympathy for stupidity . . . you just 
want to be different . . . they can learn to 
like the better books . . . snob appeal 
. . . the sooner we . . . I suppose if it’s 
grim and morbid it’s good . . . no sewer 
for me. 

8) Bishop Sheen’s jokes 

Corny . . . listen, you young whipper- 
snapper, now you have gone too far .. . 
I won't sit here another minute and 
listen to . . 

If you are still in need after these, 
you might try: Franco, the lay aposto- 
late, bingo, the United Nations, guar- 
anteed annual wage, the Brooklyn Tab- 
let, industry councils, Clarence Manion, 
pacificism, political propaganda in mis- 
sion and novena magazines, or The 
Commonweal. 

Sincerely, 


DJH 





BRIEF FOR MURDER 
(Continued from page 290) 


Sayers is admitted to have said the last 
word in The Nine Tailors—bellringing. 
It all adds up to a:delightful evening for 
the fancier of murder. 

As a final and somewhat out of place 
recommendation, for dyed-in-the-wool 
mystery fans in New York and for those 
others whom a road company of this 
production may reach, Agatha Christie’s 
new play Witness for the Prosecution is 
a spellbinder. Mrs. Christie fools the 
theater audience as deftly as she has for 
years fooled her readers, enmeshing all 
their sympathies in the wrong causes, 
and providing a final five minutes with 
so many switches of allegiance that play- 
goers leave the theater reeling. This 
somewhat disappointing denouement is 
offset by a handsome production and 
some brilliant performances by a cast 
headed by Francis Sullivan. The trial 
scene will give special pleasure to all 
those who secretly nurse the ambition 


to see Old Bailey. 
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Spring Books for Young Readers 


. HEAR OUR GRACE edited by Sharon Banigan 


A book of simple graces and prayers of thanks. Ages 5-9 
$1.00 


. THE SECRET RIVER by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


A sensitive story of a little girl, born to be a poet, and of her 
journey to the Secret River. Ages 6-9 $2.50 


SPICE’S FOOTBALL by C. Paul Jackson 

The story of a boy and his dog and the sport they both love. 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 
BEHOLD THIS HEART by Brother John Boyle, C.S.C. 
Apparitions of the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque and of all she had to endure before the practice of the 
First Fridays was recognized and accepted by the faithful. 
Ages 7-11 $2.00 














5 


6. 


AWARD WINNERS 


. CINDERELLA illustrated by Marcia Brown 

The Newbery Medal for the best children’s picture book 
has been awarded to this new edition of an old favorite. 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 
THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL by Meindert DeJong 
Beautiful story of six children in a seaside Netherlands 
village is this year’s winner of the Caldecott Medal. 
Ages 10 and up. $2.50 














LIKE A LADY by Helen Daringer 
Humorous and warm story of a girl’s determination to buy her 
mother a lovely new dress. Ages 9-12 $2.50 
THE WONDERFUL FLIGHT TO MUSHROOM PLANET 

by Eleanor Cameron 
David and Chuck build their own space ship and take off into 
outer space to a new planet. Ages 9-11 $2.75 


9. CATECHISM IN STORIES by Lawrence Lovasik, $.V.D. 
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Poirited anecdotes from the lives of saints, and forceful fic- 
tional stories which illustrate questions from the Baltimore 
Cathechism, makes this a valuable book for catechetical in- 
struction. $3.50 


. FUN WITH YOUR CAMERA by Mee and Ira Freeman 


A beginner’s guide to photography with suggestions for get- 
ting the best pictures with simple equipment. Ages 9-12 
$1.50 


. ALL ABOUT THE INSECT WORLD by Ferdinand C. Lane 


New All-About-Book—the way of life of butterflies, moths, 
beetles, ants, bees and all their cousins. Ages 9-14 $1.95 
BUDDY AND THE OLD PRO by John R. Tunis 

Every boy who reads this intriguing, suspense-filled story will 
better understand his own values about himself and his rela- 
tions with his comrades. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


. WITH DAD ALONE by Jerrold Beim 


Appealing tale of the adjustments of two young boys to a new 
way of life with their father after the death of their mother. 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


. THE CRYSTAL MOUNTAIN by Belle Dorman Rugh 


A delightful story of four American boys and a redheaded 
English girl in Lebanon. Fine family book of mystery, humor 
and adventure. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


. THE FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC by Gertrude Norman 


A fine general introduction to music from its beginnings, and 
the basic concepts of theory, harmony and rhythm. Also de- 
scriptions of the instruments of a symphony orchestra, brief 
introduction to some great composers, and a list of good mu- 
sic on records. Ages 9-16 


ON WINGS OF FIRE by Marguerite Vance 

From her happy childhood in Concord to her great work for 
the sick as Mother Alphonsa Lathrop, an exceptionally fine 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose. Ages 
11-16 $2.75 


. HAIL, THE ALTAR BOY by Rev. David E. Rosage 


Essays in praise of altar boys by such well-known persons as 
Frank Leahy, Loretta Young, Joseph Dever and re 
9-13 Se 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


. CAROLINA HOUSE by Elizabeth Kyle 


PAT’S NEW WORLDS by Loring MacKaye 

A penniless Irish boy comes to America, the land of oppor. 
tunity, determined to study medicine. Good portrayal of Amer. 
ican life in the 19th century. Ages 12-16 $3.00 


Caro Meldrun, alone and friendless, inherits a dilapidated 
mansion and an 18th century ship model and therein lies g 
tale. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


ROSEMARY WINS HER CAP by Zillah K. MacDonald 

In a busy hospital where an epidemic of polio is being fought, 
Rosemary works as a student nurse and finally wins her cap, 
Ages 12-16 $2.75 
SECRET MISSION FOR VALLEY FORGE by Kensil Bell 

A 15-year-old boy acts as guide for General Anthony Wayne's 
daring raid into New Jersey for beef cattle to feed Washing- 
ton’s army during the winter encampment at Valley Forge, 
Based on true facts. Ages 12-16 $2.75 


WHY | BECAME A BROTHER edited by Rev. George L. Kane 
A group of Brothers from various religious communities tell of 
their decisions to enter religious life. Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


SIDE SADDLE FOR DANDY by Nancy Faulkner 





A side saddle, crinolines, hoop skirts and feminine accomplish- 
ments are new to Dandy who had been brought up in buck- 
skins on a frontier plantation. Ages 12-16 $2.75 


BARON OF THE BULL PEN by Dick Friendlich 

Meeting serious reverses in the beginning of his baseball co- 
reer, a determined young boy overcomes his defeat. Rs 
12-17 5 


BEANY HAS A SECRET LIFE by Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Beany Malone’s latest adventures involve disappointments and 
misunderstandings until she learns to ‘‘belong.’”” Ages 12-16 


$2.75 


THE WONDERFUL WINTER by Marchette Chute 

In 17th century England a young boy runs away to London, 
meets Will Shakespeare and goes to live with a great actor's 
family. Excellent portrayal of Shakespearean times. on a 
14 : 


TIPS FOR TEENS ON LOVE, SEX AND MARRIAGE 
by Alvena Burnite 
With an all-pervading spiritual theme, this is a much needed 
guidebook on sex for Catholic teenagers themselves, as well 
as for parents, teachers and counselors. High school age. 
Paper, $1.25 


NICE GUY by Velma Nieberding 

A down-to-earth guide to manners and the problems of teen 
age boys from the Catholic point of view. Ages 12-16 $2.00 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK by Quentin Reynolds 

A rich and dramatic presentation of St. Patrick. Ages 1 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





we HERO Of Ronald Welch’s 
T KNIGHT CRUSADER is Philip 
dAubigny, native of Outremer, the La- 
tin kingdom of Jerusalem founded by 
the victorious warriors of the First Cru- 
sade. As the story opens, it is one hun- 
dred years after that Crusade, and Phil- 
ip, a lad of seventeen, has much curi- 
sity but very little knowledge about 
Wales, his fatherland. Always in the 
back of his mind is the intention to 
travel to England, ¢0 see a green ben- 
evolent land after the torrid and threat- 
ening terrain of Outremer. But before 
hecan leave the East, Philip is propelled 
into warfare, fierce new hostility be- 
tween Christians and Turks, the latter 
now led by the Emir Saladin. 

Philip's first experience is of defeat, 
as the disorganized Christian force is 
overcome at Hattin. He spends the next 
four years as a slave at Damascus whence 
he is released by secret agents of the 
Hospitallers. Back at Acre, Philip takes 
service under Richard of England, and 
participates in the victory at Arsuf. 
Philip is now, almost without his being 
conscious of it, one of the most famous 
knight crusaders in Christendom. The 
third and last part. of his story deals 
with his elegant passage through Wales 
to his ancestral castle, which he has to 
reclaim from a usurper. 

Mr. Welch is careful with historical 
fact, and generous with historical min- 
utiae, such as the battle wardrobe of a 
mediaevel knight. There are so many 
fascinating things about the times of 
Philip d’Aubigny that the alert young 
reader of Knight Crusader will never be 
bored. But, as fiction, the book badly 
needs editing—large and small cutting, 
and plot organization. Even a towering 
knight crusader could hardly have been 
as humorless and as invariably trium- 
phant as Mr. Welch's Philip. A pleasant 
aid to the high-school history student, 
Knight Crusader is lead-footed fiction. 

The king of THE KING’S SNARE, 
by Helen Lobdell, is James I of Eng- 
land; and the snare is a vicious trap he 
sets for his longtime victim, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. A political prisoner in the Tow- 
et for more than a decade, Sir Walter 
is freed to head an expedition for gold 
to the Orinoco. He realizes that if he 
fails he will be beheaded. The chance 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


of failure is great because the gold-rich 
Orinoco country is Spanish territory, 
and James has ordered Raleigh to avoid 
trouble with the Spanish. Unknown to 
Raleigh, the king has informed the 
Spanish of “the treachery Raleigh in- 
tends,” planning thus diabolically to in- 
gratiate himself with the Spanish, to 
rid himself of the troublesome existence 
of Raleigh, and even, perhaps, to en- 
rich the treasury with confiscated Span- 
ish gold, should Raleigh succeed on the 
Orinoco. 

Against this history moves the per- 
sonal story of young Francis Martinson, 
a London tanner’s apprentice. A recent 
orphan, Francis has been genteelly 
reared, and detests the grim tannery. 
Francis rescues Wat Raleigh, Sir Wal- 
ter’s son, from a street brawl, and this 
introduction to the Raleigh family ulti- 
mately results in Francis’ release from 
his apprenticeship. 

He and Wat seem born to be friends, 
and Sir Walter is pleased that his hot- 
headed son will have as companion a 
calm young man of serene personality. 
When the Orinoco expedition shapes 
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up, the two boys are included. The sec- 
ond half of The King’s Snare describes 
the unfortunate Orinoco expedition, up- 
on which Wat lost his life, and after 
which Sir Walter faced the headsman. 

This portion of the story is more am- 
bitious than the first, and far inferior to 
it. While the author is concentrating on 
the sights, sounds, and smells of seven- 
teenth-century London, she writes viv- 
idly, and the story against this authen- 
tic background is tightly-knit. But she 
does not handle with the same control 
the multitudinous geographical settings, 
battle maneuverings, and emotional 
movements of the jungle trip. 

In Miss Lobdell’s story, James is an 
unmitigated villain, and Raleigh, a total 
hero..On the charge of atheism some- 
times levelled against his name, Sir Wal- 
ter has this to say: ““‘Each man must 
find his own God himself. . . . God can 
come to no one through priest or min- 
ister. He must come through one’s own 
need and desire. But He is always there 
and ready to come when we truly want 
Him.” 

Kensil Bell uses an historical incident 
as the basis of his SECRET MISSION 
FOR VALLEY FORGE. In February 
of 1778, General Anthony Wayne led 
a small force into New Jersey to obtain 
beef cattle for the starving army at Val- 
ley Forge. It was a daring, dangerous, 
and successful raid. 

This story about it starts clumsily, but 
soon straightens out. Correspondence 
among Generals Washington, Wayne, 
and Pulaski, and Captain John Barry, 
all of whom had parts in the episode, is 
tellingly quoted at the head of each 
chapter to build authenticity. Character- 
ization is average, but incidents are most 
adroitly devised, always with an aware- 
ness of the actual happenings behind 
them. Secret Mission for Valley Forge 
offers a good story and reliable informa- 
tion about an interesting piece of Amer- 
ican history. 

WHEN THEY WERE BOYS, by 
Patrick Pringle, is a collection of sixteen 
biographical sketches, very well written 
and repeatedly frustrating. Time after 
time, Mr. Pringle’s piece ends just as 
the subject becomes importantly inter- 
esting. Mr. Pringle’s presumption is that 
everyone knows everything about the 
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adult achievements of his subjects. I 
doubt that this is true. I can, only too 
well, visualizes a reader asking, as he 
finishes a certain essay, “Just what did 
Michael Faraday do?” Or David Living- 
stone. Or Baden-Powell. 

The boyhoods of famous men have 
little meaning abstracted from their 
adulthood. If Mr. Pringle had intended 
to force his readers, in a friendly man- 
ner, to pursue the subjects with which 
he here tantalizes them, he has succeed- 
ed. But the book, as a unit, has little 
raison d'etre, although the author has a 
consistent intention to prick the pretty 
legends that have obscured the virility 
of some of his subjects. 

CAROLINA HOUSE, by Elisabeth 
Kyle, has all the things that a good mys- 
tery story for teen-age girls needs. Upon 
her father’s death, the young heroine 
inherits Carolina House, the finest man- 
sion in Glasgow at the time of its con- 
struction, in the year 1775. Now a white 
elephant, Carolina House is divided up 
into rooms-to-let. 

Into one of these rooms, Caro (she 
was named Carolina after the house) 
herself moves. She is no time at all in 
Glasgow until she encounters ghosts of 
her family’s past. Before the American 
Revolution, her ancestor, the Meldrum 
who built Carolina House, was one of 
the most successful of the hugely suc- 
cessful breed of Glasgow merchants 
who called themselves tobacco lords, 
who imported American tobacco and 
sold it for large profits throughout Eu- 
rope. With the Revolution most of the 
tobacco lords fell, losing all when their 
ships were blockaded in American wa- 
ters. But one prospered, Meldrum’s 
arch-rival Mackinlay: a Mackinlay ship 
got through to Glasgow, the only ship 
of the tobacco fleet to do so. So precious 
was the rare tobacco that one shipload 
alone was sufhcient to recoup the Mac- 
kinlay fortunes and lay the basis for 
prosperity continued into Caro’s own 
day. 

On this most satisfyingly exciting ba- 
sis, Miss Kyle builds an intricate mys- 
tery: what was the true identity of the 
fabulously lucky tobacco ship that Mac- 
kinlay claimed? Bearing on the mystery 
are two antique, handworked silver 
bracelets, where there should be one; 
and two valuable old ship models, where 
again there should be only one. 

The Glasgow atmosphere of the story, 
past and present, is distinctly sympa- 
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thetic to mystery, and a natural habitat 
for the unusual characters of the tale. 
Withal, the heroine is a friendly mod- 
ern girl; if her problems are a bit height- 
ened, her romance is nicely typical. At 
the mystery’s end, she demonstrates that 
she is a person of principle, adding an 
extra value to a high-caliber mystery. 


Bu Dorman Rucu, who grew up 
in the Lebanon mountains where 
her father was a missionary doctor, has 
made of her own very unusual child- 
hood a fine book for young readers. 
CRYSTAL MOUNTAIN recounts the 
adventures of a group of children living 
in the mountains above Beirut. There 
are the four sons of an American doc- 
tor, a red-headed English girl visiting 
from her home in Egypt, and another 
American boy, rather badly spoiled and 
the temporary villain of the piece. 

The children discover a small, aban- 
doned house up in the mountains, and 
begin to refurbish it. In their working, 
they discover a secret cave behind the 
house with a large old jar sunk into its 
floor, and they scent a mystery around 
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this and the odd structure of the little 
house itself. 

It is a low-keyed mystery, but a thoy. 
oughly absorbing and sensible one, |, 
the course of unfavelling it, the chil 
dren learn something about the recep: 
political history of their mutually adopt 
ed land, profit from the succinct advice 
of the girl’s highly untypical governes 
and reform the young nuisance into ay 
acceptable comrade. The last process ip. 
volves the rescue of a mistreated puppy, 
an amusing bit of youthful business, 

There are many good things in Crys. 
tal Mountain, and they are adroitly Put 
together: the interesting strangeness of 
a faraway land; the universal warmth of 
a happy family; the immense childhood 
satisfaction of plotting and planning and 
doing and daring. The characters are 
lifelike, and the relationships between 
them always ring true. 

Crystal Mountain is illustrated by 
Ernest H. Shepard, and the total work 
has a classic stamp. 

The heroine of LIKE A LADY, by 
Helen F. Daringer, eighth-grader Jo 
hanna Jones, has a laudable, important 
and impossible project to see through 
a short space of time. Her widowed 
mother has been suggested as the dele 
gate from the school mothers’ associa 
tion to a convention in Chicago. Jo 
hanna overhears one of the teachers de 
clare that Mrs. Jones dresses too shab 
bily to qualify as a representative. Jo 
hanna vows with furious intensity that 
nobody will ever be able to say sucha 
thing again about her mother. Her own 
dearest longing, and the goal of all her 
saving, has been to buy a pedigreed col 
lie puppy. But she resolutely gives this 
up, and devotes all her money-making 
powers towards the purchase of a fash 
ionable outfit for her mother to wear to 
the next meeting of the mothers’ asso 
ciation. 

Johanna’s earning power is limited, 
but her imagination and her fortitude 
are not. She borrows a contrary old dor 
key, and sells tickets for rides on him 
She baby-sits with a tribe of strong 
willed youngsters. She invades the ar 
tique mansion of two eccentric old maids 
in the hope that some different and 
highly lucrative work awaits her there. 
Through all, there is a hardly noticeable 
increase in her funds. But her spitits 
seldom lag for long, and at her darkest 
moment, fate takes the affair out of her 
hands. 
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litte =Like a Lady is a fine family story, 
Bj with normal youngsters throughout. Jo- 
thor # hanna takes her role of big sister with 
. Inf delightful seriousness and with the 
chi { me impetuous generosity that leads 
cent | her to undertake the big campaign for 
lopt- # her mother’s sake. 
vice § ~=Nothing exceedingly spectacular hap- 
ness, fF pens here, but the affairs always draw 
anf the reader along. Johanna is altogether 
sin § , worthy heroine and one that young 
PPY; f girls will like immensely. The author's 
5 style is all that could be asked to tell the 
yf winning story of the youngster’s deter- 
put # mination to dress her pretty young moth- 
Soff er “like a lady.” 
hoff THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS, 
00d F by Adele and Cateau De Leeuw, is the 
and § story of the five Browns and their two 
are # houses. The first is a small green one, 
een § and it seems to be steadily closing in on 
them until they can stand it no longer. 
by They find a huge, old, gray house, with 
ok # aporch on three sides, and endless yard, 
and a crammed barn where a garage 
byl should be. It is happily obvious to them 
Jo# all that this is the house for the ex- 
fant § ~pandable Browns. 
1inf Once settled, the family, which al- 
wed ready has taken in lovely young Aunt 
ele | Meg, grows to include, more or less per- 
ci} manently, the spoiled only child from 
Jo} next door, a charming animal who is 
de | the awful-in-between a kitten and a cat 
ab f and is therefore named Catten, a group 
Jo} of pre-schoolers— members of an im- 
hat} promptu nursery school, and a reason- 
haf ably mysterious gentleman boarder. 
wif The Expandable Browns is cleverly 
het f built on a clever idea, and there is only 
ol a minimum of plotted events. The au- 
his thors’ honesty, warmth, and professional 
gf ability make a fine and favorite book of 
sh-f this skimpy - seeming material. The 
‘7 Browns are a very nice young family, 
sf and every member, original and supple- 
mentary, is memorably characterized. 
ef} The Expandable Browns will be a 
ide F bright spot on any child’s book shelf. 
mf = ~=6In THE HIDDEN GARDEN, by 
im Mabel R. Bennett, a little Dutch girl 
ng f brings some of her native freshness to 
a} aNew York tenement. Orphaned Anna 
id Schoop and her older sister miss con- 
mf nections with the uncle who was to 
tf have met their boat. Friends they have 
le made on board ship take them in, and 
IS} the two settle down as best they can in 
est the crowded, ugly flat until their uncle 
iF can be found. 
Naturally sunny and well - behaved, 
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Bothwell and Phyllis Sowers. Illustrated by 
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$2.50. Ages 8-12. 
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each. 25c each. Ages 5-9. 
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10-14. 
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Anna makes friends with the other ten- 
ants, who, for story purposes, represent 
many nationalities. Also for story pur- 
poses, each nationality is dominated by 
a popularly conceived national trait. 

Anna, from the land of tulips, sorely 
misses greenery and flowers in the tene- 
ment block. She discovers that the court 
of the building is crowded with refuse 
tossed down by the tenants. It is a mani- 
festly impossible task, but Anna under- 
takes it—the clearing of the court that 
a garden might be planted there. Imme- 
diately, the other children are interest- 
ed, and gradually their parents are, too. 
Combined efforts make the impossibility 
possible, and by the next spring, the 
tenants are having an evening party in 
their neat and friendly garden. With 
the garden, Anna has inadvertantly 
planted understanding amongst the races 
where, before, quarrelsomeness had pre- 
vailed. 

If the handling of the races is some- 
what oversimplified, it is never unfair. 
Anna’s way with the varying personal- 
ities is an intended lesson in tolerance, 
but it is never didactic, and is smartly 
carried along by the story interest. ‘There 
is an innate fascination in situations of 


Anna’s sort, where a determined person 
strives against odds for a good devoutly 
to be wished. Mrs. Bennett deals skill- 
fully with this fascination, and Anna’s 
project takes on the appeal of a mystery- 
in-solution. 


he AND THE OLD PRO, by 
John R. Tunis, is a first-class base- 
ball story for the eight-to-twelve group. 

Buddy is captain of the Benjamin 
Franklin Tigers, who, to a man, are cer- 
tain of winning their league champion- 
ship. Their confidence is shaken when 
the former big-league star McBride 
starts coaching the rival team. McBride 
teaches his boys the hard, ruthless style 
of play that makes a professional, and 
consciously exerts the pressure of his 
well-known personality on the young- 
sters. He shapes his team into a win- 
ner—and indelibly demonstrates to the 
heart-broken Buddy that winning is not 
the most important part of a game. 

The narrative crackles with suspense, 
and the salutary moral is as unavoidable 
as it is natural to this story. 

HENRY HUDSON, by Ronald 
Syme, is a new title in the author's se- 
ries of biographies of explorers. The 
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book graphically presents the immense 
hardships faced by the early explorers, 
and just as graphically delineates the 
courage required to meet the perils. 
Hudson was interested mainly in Are- 
tic exploration. Four times he sailed into 
the North, looking for a short route to 
the Orient, each time in full realization 
of the special Arctic dangers of icebergs 
and the immobilizing freeze. 

Like its predecessors, Henry Hudson 
is brief, but rich in facts and excitement. 
Mr. Syme wastes no energy on fictioniz- 
ing—creating characters who never ex- 
isted or contriving conversations that 
never happened. Rather, he quotes, fre- 
quently and aptly, readable passages 
from logs and other written records. 
This process underlines the authenticity 
of his story and adds to the air of reality. 

Mr. Syme’s book sets a high standard 
of biographical writing for young teen- 
age readers. 

RANCH OF A THOUSAND 
HORNS, by Jean Bothwell and Phyllis 
Sowers, is set in Alta California in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
Things of historical import are afoot, 
but they have only a casual relation to 
the story of wealthy, thirteen-year-old 
Felipe del Mar's adjusting to the idea 
of regular schooling. Felipe and his 
younger sister are about to acquire a 
tutor, and the situation is worsened by 
the fact that she is their cousin. 

Felipe accompanies his father on the 
long journey from their home, Ranch of 
a Thousand Horns, which adjoins the 
mission of San Luis Obispo, up to Mon- 
terey, where will dock the ship that 
brings the cousin-teacher into Felipe’s 
life. The trip is also the annual buying 
journey. Felipe’s father carries along 
with him “The List,” Dona Louisa’s 
careful yearlong noting of her family’s 
needs, to be purchased in Monterey. 

The trip to Monterey, his first, is ex- 
citing for Felipe, and the schooling 
which befalls him upon his return to 
Thousand Horns is generously inter- 
spersed with the minor excitements of 
the typical social life of the gregarious 
California ranchers. Between such 
events as outsize picnics and large birth- 
day celebrations, the family searches for 
the original land-grant document which 
gave Thousand Horns to the first Cali- 
fornia del Mar. 

Ranch of a Thousand Horns has ele- 
ments of a good story, and a historical 
picture of interest. But the components 
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don’t fit effectively. It is a readable book 
but pedestrian, and never achieves the 
high excitement it seems to promise. 

In TRAILER TRIBE, by Florence 
Musgrave, a farm family from Ohio, re- 
cently come into a large sum of money, 
takes a leisurely and highly individual 
vacation. Mother, father, son, daughter, 
and the family dog, travel in a far-from- 
new trailer, their destination, New York 
City. On the way, they acquire a mas- 
tiff and a kitten, and some surprisingly 
enlightening impressions. The Lincoln- 
esque father is attempting to show his 
children that human history is a great 
procession and that the people of all 
nationalities have places in that proces- 
sion; the members of a simple Ohio 
farm family are included and given ap- 
propriate responsibilities and rewards. 

The serious theme is well dramatized, 
as Pop provides a milk cow for an im- 
poverished farm family, communes with 
an understandable spirit at Lincoln 
memorial spots along the itinerary, and 
finally arranges neatly the lifelong hap- 
piness of a New York tenement family. 

With all its important intent, Trailer 
Tribe is consistently interesting. It is, 
therefore, frustrating to the adult re- 
viewer to have to rate the book unac- 
ceptable for the presence of a short pas- 
sage which any alert editor could have 
deleted. Visiting non - denominational 
Riverside Church the daughter wonders, 
“I thought churches had to be Metho- 
dist or Baptist — or Catholic —or some- 
thing. Who would belong to that 
church? All the people we know have 
some kind of a religion with a name to 
it.” Her father replies, “Yes, and when 
you get it stripped down to basic facts 
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. .. there’s very little real difference be. 
tween the beliefs of the churches. The 
people who go to this church probably 
are the ones who've found that out, and 
like a church that admits it.” The phras. 
ing is ugly, and neatly makes charlatans 
out of denominational churchmen, 


UR LADY OF GUADALUPE, by 

Helen Rand Parish, is beautifully 
simple and impressive. It has interest 
and appeal for youngest readers, and 
many treasureable qualities for adults, 
Among the latter are Jean Charlot’s gen- 
erous designs as illustrations, and the 
author's own success at conveying the 
identifying emotion of Guadalupe, 
Mary’s motherly compassion for the 
poorest of her children. Youngsters will 
be caught by the eventful drama of the 
occasion, by the tenderness of the mes- 
sage, by the beauty of the miracle, the 
sign of which is still visible, perhaps 
theirs for the seeing someday. Our Lady 
of Guadalupe is an ideal book for a 
child’s own library, as well as a rich 
one for family reading aloud many times 
over. 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt has provided 
the text, and Gedge Harmon the illus 
trations, for a series of ten coloring 
books about Our Lady, the SAINT 
MEINRAD COLOR BOOK series. 
Each book contains a simplified account 
of one of the apparitions: Guadalupe, 
La Salette, Pontmain, Knock, Beau- 
raing, the Miraculous Medal, Lourdes, 
Pellevoisin, Fatima, and Banneux. A 
youngster bent upon coloring the pic 
tures would not read the text through, 
from the first book through the tenth, 
but in whatever snatches he reads the 
story of Our Lady’s apparitions to men, 
he will be interested, informed, and 
probably moved. In more than half of 
these stories, children figure in leading 
roles. 

Graham Greene has written several 
picture books for children. The one at 
hand, new this season, is titled THE 
LITTLE STEAMROLLER. Text and 
illustrations mesh well, but the text is 
highly flavored with Britishisms, and 
unallowably fragmentary. There are 
nice touches, but my feeling is that Mr. 
Greene should keep this sort of thing 
in the family. It embarrasses me to have 
to admit that I was unable to explain 
to the youngsters to whom I read The 
Little Steamroller just exactly what did 
happen at the peak of the excitement. 
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THREE DEFENDANTS 
(Continued from page 276) 


word that you can’t easily ignore (6) 
| don’t want to see it disappear down 
some English trapdoor. I have in mind 
a little passage in my Galatians where 
Knox has dropped all three of my 
“gars” (7). 

Con: Go ahead, Paul. This is meat and 
drink to me. 

Sant Paut: Yes, Con keeps them all 
-bless him—though a bit monotonous- 
ly. Kleist is content with one. 

Kuzist: I protest. They're all there if 
you look close enough. 

Sant Pau: Yes, but should we have 
to? Anyway, let that go, Mr. Kleist, I’ve 
something nice to say of you in a mo- 
ment. 

Juvce: You haven’t much longer, Paul. 
Sant PauL: Do let me call attention to 
just one last sentence. I’m rather proud 
of it. It’s from Romans (8). This is 
what I wrote: “O abyss of the riches 
and of the wisdom and of the knowl- 
edge of God!” Now all three defendants 
make “O” into “Oh,” though I think 
I meant it as a vocative and not as an 
exclamation. 

Juvce: That is a very minor point, Paul. 
Besides, right or wrong, the defendants 
are all equal in this respect. 

Saint Paux: Very well; let it pass. But 
Kleist goes on to score a point by put- 
ting in the “and” before “of the wis- 
dom,” thus correctly putting three 
things into the “abyss”—riches, wis- 
dom, knowledge. Con and Knox could 
have used the Greek to explain the 
Latin in the same way. Why didn’t 
they? They lose a point. 

Juvce: Paul, it is for the jury to decide 
whether points are gained or lost. 

Sar Paut: I apologize, Sir. But, to 
continue: Knox with his occasionally 
fatal ingenuity has cut off all possibil- 
ity of escape by tying up the “riches” 
firmly with the “wisdom.” This is what 
he puts: “How deep is the mine of 
God’s wisdom!” Very neat. But the 
half-point I might have given him— 
that is to say, the jury might have given 
him—for neatness, he would lose be- 
cause the whole thing is too prim for 
my baroque sentence. 


OS 


(6) Paul is thinking of his gar (because). 
(7) Galatians 2:18-21. 
(8) Romans 11:33. 
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Jupce: Dear me! You are not accusing 
Knox of lacking in literary tact? 

(Sensation in Court) 

Saint Paut (a little uncomfortable): 
Well, I don’t know, but he sometimes 
dresses me up in finery when I'd feel 
more at home in my homespun. 

Junce: Proceed, Paul, but with care! 
Saint Paut: I have finished, Sir, ex- 
cept for one remark about this-same 
text. Of the three defendants only 
Knox has had the courage to take the 
ambiguity from my “knowledge of 
God.” One down for them, one up for 
Knox. Thank you, Gentlemen. 

Juvce: Before we ask the jury to con- 
sider its verdict, I feel we should ask 
one of the simple public to express his 
views. Mr. Simple! 

Mr. Simpte: Sir, I’m a plain blunt 
man.. 

Juvce: Yes, yes; but let us take your 
biography as read, Mr. Simple, and 
proceed with the matter in hand. 

Mr. Simp te: Sir, I’m a plain blunt man 
and don’t know anything much about 
literature and theology and all the rest 
of it. But I know what I like. Now 
this Con, Sir—I’m used to him, he’s 
my sort. My old grandfather . . . 

Junce: Let us take his biography as read 
also, Mr. Simple. 

Mr. Stmpte: As I was saying, my old 
grandfather is good enough for me. 
You might say he’s got no imagina- 
tion... 

Juvce: Is this your grandfather again, 
Mr. Simple? 

Mr. Stmpce: You might say Con has 
no imagination. Well who wants imag- 
ination? I don’t. I want the Bible. CHe 
sits, heavily). 

Mr. Precise (springing to his feet): 
And don’t we all want the Bible, Sir? 
But we don’t want Challoner with his 
eighteenth century darning and patch- 
ing. 

Jupvce: Moderate your language, Mr. 
Precise. 

Mr. Precise: Sir, it is not mine but 
Knox’s. (Laughter) 

Junce: Silence in Court! 

Mr. Precise: May I point out that Mr. 
Simple’s grandfather could never have 
read Con—unless Mr. Simple is only 
half as old as he looks. 

Mr. Simpte: Well I have grandfather’s 
old Bible and it doesn’t seem to me 


much different from Con. Anyhow, 
Con hasn’t said that our Lord “wished 
to remain incognito” as your friend 
Kleist has. 

Knox: And may I regret Kleist’s “noisy 
gong and clanging cymbal”? Though 
indeed I prefer it to Con (still faithful 
to Rheims) with his “sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal.” Do cymbals 
tinkle? Is it bad form to remind you of 
my own musical “echoing bronze or 
clash of cymbals”? 

Mr. Precise: I appeal to the Court. Are 
we writing the libretto for an Opera 
or are we translating the Bible? Give 
me Kleist for a workmanlike, straight- 
forward job straight from the Greek— 
not a translation of a translation with 
an eye on the so-called “tradition-con- 
scious public.” I commend it to you, 
Mr. Simple; it has a take-it-or-leave-it 
tone that should appeal to a plain, 
blunt man. Kleist has done what he set 
out to do: “to render the Greek into 
such modern English as would approve 
itself to American Catholics.” 


Mr. Prostz: I contend that bluntness can 


become an obsession every bit as dan- 
gerous as literary elegance. You see, 
perhaps the original author was not a 
blunt sort of fellow himself. We might 
be forcing him into our own passing 
idiom and in so doing we might be 
knocking the dignity, or even the mean- 
ing, out of his words. This sort of thing 
happens when Kleist makes “Woman, 
what to mesand to thee?” into “Leave 
that to me, mother!” 


Kre1st: Have you read my footnote? 
Mr: Prose: I have indeed and I allow 


that it explains the “Leave that to me,” 
though it doesn’t justify it. However, 
I am speaking rather of the “mother.” 
You do not console me, Mr. Kleist, by 
noting that “in modern American daily 
life a son is not expected to address his 
mother as ‘woman’,” because in our 
Lord’s time and language a son was not 
expected to do it either. There is some 
significance in the surprising term and 
translators should not meddle with it. 


Con: I did not fall into that trap. 
Mr. Prose: With due respect, Mr. Con, 


nobody would suspect you might—you 
are too loyal to Challoner-Rheims. You 
walk a broad and safe way. I admire 
you but you do not excite me. The note- 
worthy thing is that Knox does not fall 
into it. Now there’s a tightrope artist 
for you! You will not find him chang- 
ing the familiar form of the “Our 
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Father,” Mr. Kleist! His prudence rare- 
ly fails him as he places his feet on 
the rope. You think he is falling, but 
he is only leaning towards the Greek; 
you think he is falling, but he is only 
leaning toward the Latin. And always 
the right word. And the variety! 

Saint Mark: Hrrrrm. 

Mr. Prose: Oh, I can see Mark eyeing 
me from his corner over there. I know 
what he’s thinking; he’s thinking of 
those eleven “immediatelys” in thirty 
four verses of his first chapter. But 
surely it is inhuman to expect anyone 
to tie himself to monotony like that? 

Jupce: The Westminster Version did 
it, Mr. Prose. Eleven “straightways.” 


Mr. Prose: Yes, and what did it get 
called? The “Straightway Version”— 
its translator told me himself. Why 
even Con only ventures on seven “im- 
mediatelys.” Kleist can’t stand it either. 
But Knox! No less than ten different 
ways of expressing it! 

Saint Mark (rather wickedly): I’m 
sorry, gentlemen. Knox is much better 
at English than I was at Greek. 

Jupce (briskly): Thank you, Mark, 
thank you. No doubt you have a point 
there, though so humbly expressed. But 
really all this has gone on long enough. 
Now, Gentlemen of the Jury, are you 
prepared to consider your verdict? 

Jury (as one man): No! 





ORESTES BROWNSON 
(Continued from page 278) 


avoided in political life unless there was 
a living and authoritative interpreter of 
eternal justice and right? 

His philosophical notions had ripened. 
For a decade he had been delving deep 
ly into the philosophers, especially the 
contemporary French thinkers: Benja 
min Constant, Saint-Simon, Jouffroy, 
Cousins and Pierre Leroux. As usual, he 
read them with an independent mind. 
They had helped clear up the scepticism 
that had clouded his intellectual vision. 
No longer was he enthralled by the 
sophisms of such men as Locke, Hume 
and Kant. He concluded that man could 
attain a knowledge of absolute truth. 
Through communion with nature, with 
other men and especially with God, he 
could achieve perfection. This doctrine 
of communion emphasized that the in 
dividual man was dependent upon agen 
cies outside of himself for the fulfill- 
ment of his capacities. 

In 1843 he wrote a series of articles 
for a Protestant journal on “The Mis 
sion of Jesus.” The Unitarians were 
pleased by the first two, the third was 
praised by a Puritan journal, the fourth 
delighted the Tractarians, and the 
following three were reprinted in part 
by some Catholic publications. The 
eighth sought to answer the question 
“Which is the true Church?” It was re- 
jected by the editor. 

Brownson had read but few Catholic 
works. He was unimpressed by the 
Catholics he had met, and regarded 
Catholic countries as backward. He now 
acknowiedged—theoretically, that is— 
the truth of Catholicity, but it was not 
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easy to break down forty years of preju- 
dice. [le wondered, briefly, whether his 
mission was not to stay where he was 
and work for a united Christendom. 
But after some months he could no long- 
er resist the promptings of logic and 
grace. He entered the Church in the 
autumn of 1844. It was a step that 
would sever long-standing friendships 
and possibly endanger his livelihood. 
Brownson thought little of the cost. 

It was a decision he was never to 
reconsider or regret. There were stormy 
periods ahead for him as the leading 
Catholic publicist in America. He was 
to have serious differences with bishops, 
priests and laymen. During his most 
trying periods, however, he never wav- 
ered in his allegiance to the Faith. The 
stern and earnest Vermonter had finally 
reached his spiritual home. 

The bishop of Boston asked him to 
continue writing. Brownson’s Quarterly 
Review, which he had inaugurated sev- 
eral months before his conversion, was 
now dedicated to the exposition and de- 
fense of the Catholic Faith. While he 
wrote, he was also studying, for he had 
entered the Church with little knowl- 
edge of the philosophy and theology of 
Catholic tradition. He applied himself 
to the books, and rapidly absorbed the 
fundamentals Chis theological knowl- 
edge deepened and grew through the 
years). And in the pages of his Review 
he demonstrated to friend and foe alike 
that a new era of Catholic apologetics 
had emerged. 

He was no trimmer. In tones that as- 
tonished his fellow Catholics and jarred 


his non-Catholic opponents he spurned 
a defensive approach. For him, Catholi- 
city was not on trial, but rather Protest. 
antism and infidelity. To a non-Catholic 
populace that had not ceased to cry “No 
Popery!” he answered that Catholicity, 
far from being in opposition to popular 
government, was its only bulwark. 

Brownson’s past experience helped 
prepare him for his mission in the 
Church. That mission was to challenge 
the spirit of secularism that was triumph- 
ing everywhere. Secularism was rapidly 
excluding God and religion from the 
political, social and economic interests 
of men. Unless checked, Brownson real- 
ized, it would destroy the fabric of civil- 
ization and plunge the world into chaos, 
With bitter and repentent memories, he 
could recall his own support of the 
movement. To combat secularism with 
might and main, and to pursue the 
enemy relentlessly on every field—this 
was the task to which he dedicated his 
mighty talents. 

His Review was unique in the history 
of American journalism—as Brownson 
himself was unique. Every issue was 
largely the product of his own pen. Its 
scope was broad: he wrote on history, 
government, politics, literature and sci- 
ence, as well as on philosophy and the 
ology. He was, of course, no master of 
all these fields. But his treatment was 
rarely superficial, and was often ex 
ceedingly profound. His style was clear 
and forceful, of such transparency that 
one was conscious, not of the words he 
used, but only of the flow of thought. 

As a controversialist, he had no peer 
on the American scene. Logic, erudi- 
tion and power of expression combined 
to make him a formidable adversary. He 
was, however, scrupulously fair with 
his opponents, never stooping to distort 
their arguments. He would frequently 
state their case better than they were 


able to, and then proceed to demolish it 


with impressive argument. He had an 
authentic philosophical instinct in seek 
ing out first principles and deducing 
ultimate consequences. 

His vigor and intransigence offended 





at times the sensibilities of his fellow | 


Catholics. They were largely of immi 
grant stock and of humble station. The 
environment was hostile to their 1 
ligion, and they were disposed to adopt 
an apologetic attitude. Some members of 
the hierarchy, who had at first warmly 


applauded his efforts, eventually with 
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drew their support. His controversy with 


Archbishop John Hughes of New York 


, gesulted in some painful incidents. 


He experienced a brief period of 
“iberalism” in the 1860’s, when some 
well-meaning friends persuaded him to 
adopt a more conciliatory tone in his 
writings. This resulted in other troubles. 
There were Catholics who thought he 
went too far in this direction, and sought 
to have him condemned by Rome. 
Though Rome refused to censure the 
old crusader (nothing was found in his 
writings to warrant formal censure) he 
lost the confidence of many subscribers, 
and was forced at length to suspend his 
Review. He continued to write, how- 
ever, for Ave Maria and The Catholic 
World. In the closing years of his life, 
he revived the Review. He proved that 
he had eschewed his liberal tendency 
and was once more the uncompromising 
and militant Brownson. 


Bp nornmnoer had a deep and abiding 
love for his country. His patriotism 
was profound but also intelligent and 
discriminating. He was convinced that 
the Constitution of the United’ States 
was the finest political document ever 
framed by man. He embodied his views 
in what is generally regarded as his 
greatest work, The American Republic. 
The book has yet to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. The first part of the 
work establishes the Divine origin of 
political sovereignty through the medi- 
um of Natural Law, and refutes the 
compact theory of government as de- 
fended by Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. 
The second part is a searching study of 
the Constitution, in which Brownson 
shows that it was unique in harmoniz- 
ing the demands of freedom and author- 
ity, in achieving a just medium between 
the liberties of citizens and the preroga- 
tives of government. 

He devoted many articles to the prob- 
lem of Church and state. The Church 
had labored, he maintained, for centur- 
ies to make governments acknowledge 
the limitations of civil power and the 
supremacy of the spiritual order. But 
the nations of Europe, whether Protest- 
ant or Catholic, had adhered to the pol- 
icy of Imperial Rome, which had 
claimed for itself jurisdiction over spirit- 
ual and temporal affairs. The American 
Constitution alone acknowledged, in 
both theory and practice, the primacy of 
the spiritual. The mission of the Church 
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was fully respected in the American 
system, and the freedom which the 
Church enjoyed was without parallel 
in its long history. If there was no 
legal union of Church and state, there 
was, nevertheless, a moral union. Given 
the conditions of the modern world, he 
asserted, it was the most satisfactory 
relationship conceivable. 

During the Civil War, Brownson ar- 
dently supported the cause of the Union. 
He wrote extensively on the issues at 
stake, and sought with all his power to 
marshal public opinion behind the 
efforts to put down the Rebellion. For 
a brief period he was once more in the 
mainstream of American life. In con- 
ferences with Abraham Lincoln, he 
urged the President to lose no time in 
proclaiming, as a war measure, the free- 
dom of the slaves. It was considerably 
later, however, before Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Brownson 
was often impatient with Lincoln’s ap- 
parent lack of resoluteness in prosecut- 
ing the war. He respected his good in- 
tentions, but never regarded him as a 
first class president. The Rebellion, he 
thought, could have been crushed much 
sooner if a man of greater firmness and 
decision had occupied the White House. 


The great menace to the American 
constitutional order, in Brownson’s view, 
was the “democratic principle.” This 
principle was summed up in the claim 
that “the voice of the people was the 
voice of God.” It was in conflict, Brown- 
son declared, not only with Christian 
doctrine, but with the authentic Ameri- 
can ideal. It had infected the movements 
for popular sovereignty in the Old 
World. Providentially, the United States 
had been preserved from it. The Amer- 
ican Constitution placed express limi- 
tations upon the popular will. 

Yet in his own time he had seen dem- 
agogues appealing to “the will of the 
people” over and beyond the Constitu- 
tion. He warned that the triumph of 
the Democratic principle” would mean, 
not happiness and prosperity for the 
people, but rather their enslavement to 
an unscrupulous few motivated by greed 
and power. During his last years he ex- 
pressed grave concern about the course 
events were taking in the country. The 
constitutional republic was foundering 
under the assaults of “democracy.” 
Brownson saw no hope for the nation 
except from the Catholic Church. 

The old lion put down his pen for 
the last time in 1875. Worn and in ill- 
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health he moved to Detroit, 
spent his last months with one of his 
sons. He died on Easter Monday, April 
17, 1876, fortified by the Sacraments of 


the Church. Ten years later his body 
was permanently entombed in the lower 
chapel of the Sacred Heart Church on 
the campus of Notre Dame. 

His son, Henry F. Brownson, under 
took the editing of his writings and the 
preparation of a biography. The Works 
of Orestes A. Brownson, in twenty stout 
volumes, appeared in the 1880's. Brown- 
son's Early, Middle, and Latter Life, 
also by his son, was published in three 
volumes at the turn of the century. This 
Life is quite objective; Henry P. Brown 
son neither minimized the faults nor 
magnified the virtues of his father. It 
confined itself largely, however, to the 
intellectual history of Brownson, and is 
deficient in biographical details. 

Over seventy-five years have passed 
since Brownson’s death. A sizeable lit 
erature concerning him has now accum- 
ulated. This literature is known to rela- 
tively few, but its very existence demon- 
strates that the significance of Brown- 
son, though it has escaped the text-book 
writers and the editors of anthologies, 
has not been completely missed. 

Within recent years there has been a 
resurgence of interest. Three additional 
biographies have appeared. Arthur J. 
Schlesinger Jr.’s Orestes A. Brownson: 
A Pilgrim’s Progress is a sympathetic 
account, but one naturally reflecting the 
divergency of philosophical and religious 
views of author and subject. It is not 
without merit, though the Catholic per- 
iod of Brownson’s life is treated too 
summarily. Granite for God’s House, 
by Doran Whalen, is the work of a de- 
voted Brownsonian. Its accuracy, how- 
ever, has been challenged from many 
quarters. Theodore Maynard’s Orestes 
Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic 
is highly opinionated. While generally 
trustworthy when dealing with facts, it 
reveals an imperfect assimilation of 
Brownson’s thought. It would seem that 
the completely satisfactory biography of 
Brownson has yet to be written. 

But the real Brownson, after all, is 
to be found in his own writings. It is 
far more important to read Brownson 
than to read about him. He made a 
lasting conrtibution to many of the 
problems tormenting modern man. It 
has been the world’s loss that he has 
been largely forgotten. 
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